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MORTON HALL, 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Our old Hall is to be puiled down, and 
they are going to build streets on the site. I 
said to my sister, “ Ethelinda! if they really 
pull down Morton Hall, it will be a worse 
| piece of work than the Repeal of the Corn 

Faws.” And, after some consideration she 
replied, that if she must speak what was on 
| her mind, she would own that she thought 
| the Papists had ‘something to do with it; 
| that they had never forgiven the Morton who 
had been with Lord Monteagle when he dis- 
| covered the Gunpowder Plot; for we knew 
| that somewhere in Rome there was a book 
| kept, and which had been kept for gene- 
| rations, giving an account of the secret 
| private history of every English family of 
| note, and registering the names of those to 
whom the Papists owed either grudges or 

gratitude. 
| We were silent for some time; but I am 
sure the same thought was in both our minds ; 
our ancestor, a Sidebotham, had been a 
follower of the Morton of that day; it had 
always been said in the family that he had 
| been with his master, when he went with the 
| Lord Monteagle, and found Guy Fawkes and 
his dark lantern under the Parliament House ; 
and the question flashed across our minds, 
Were the Sidebothams marked with a black 
mark in that terrible mysterious book which 
was kept under lock and key by the Pope 
and the Cardinals in Rome? It was terrible ; 
yet, somehow, rather pleasant to think of. 
So many of the misfortunes which had 
happened to us through life, and which we 
had called “ mysterious dispensations,” but 
which some of our neighbours had attributed 
to our want of prudence and foresight, were 
accounted for at once, if we were objects of 
the deadly hatred of such a eine order 
as the Jesuits ; of whom we had lived in 
dread ever since we had read the Female 
Jesuit. Whether this last idea suggested 
what my sister said next I can’t tell ; we did 
know the Female Jesuit’s second cousin, so 
— be said to have literary connexions, 
and from that the startling thought might 
spring up in my sister’s mind, for, said she, 
“Biddy!” (my name is Bridget, and no one 


but my sister calls me Biddy) “suppose you 
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write some account of Morton Hall ; we have 
known much in our time of the Mortons, and 
it will be a shame if they pass away com- 
pletely from men’s memories while we can 
speak or write.” I was pleased with the 
notion, I confess ; but I felt ashamed to agree 
to it all at once, though even as I objected for 
modesty’s sake, it came into my mind how 
much I had heard of the old place in its 
former days, and how it was perhaps all I 
could now do for the Mortons, under whom 
our ancestors had lived as tenants for more 
than three hundred years. So at last I agreed ; 
and, for fear of mistakes, I showed it to 
Mr. Swinton, our young curate, who has put 
it quite in order for me. 

Morton Hall is situated about five miles 
from the centre of Drumble. It stands on 
the outskirts of a village, which, when the 
Hall was built, was probably as large as 
Drumble in those days; and even I can re- 
member when there was a long pm of 
rather lonely road, with high hedges on 
either side, between Morton village and 
Drumble. Now it is all street, and Morton 
seems but a suburb of the great town near. 
Our farm stood where Liverpool Street runs 
now; and people used to come snipe-shoot- 
ing just where the Bap.ist Chapel is built. 
Our farm must have been older than the 
Hall, for we had a date of fourteen hundred 
and sixty on one of the cross-beams. My 
father was rather proud of this advantage, 
for the Hall had no date older than fifteen 
hundred and fifty-four ; and I remember his 
affronting Mrs. Dawson, the housekeeper, by 
dwelling too much-on this circumstance one 
evening when she came to drink tea with my 
mother, when Ethelinda and I were mere 
children. But my mother, seeing that Mrs. 
Dawson would never allow that any house in 
the parish could be older than the Hail, and 
that she was getting very warm, and almost 
insinuating that the Sidebothams had forged 
the date to disparage the Squire’s remeg { and 
set themselves up as having the older blood 
asked Mrs. Dawson to tell us the story of old 
Sir John Morton before we went to bed; I 
slily reminded my father that Jack, our man, 
was not always so careful as might be in 
housing the Alderney in good time in the 
autumn evenings. So he started up, and went 
off to see after Jack; and Mrs, Dawson and 
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we drew nearer the fire to hear the story 
about Sir John. 

Sir John Morton had lived some time about 
the Restoration. The Mortons had taken the 
right side, so when Oliver Cromwell came 
into power he gave away their lands to one 
of his Puritan followers—a man who had 
been but a praying, canting, Scotch pedlar, 
till the war broke out; and Sir John had to 

o and live with his royal master at Bruges. 
The upstart’s name was Carr who came to 
live at Morton Hall; and, ’'m proud to say, 
we—I mean our ancestors—led him a pretty 
life. He had hard work to get any rent at 


all from the tenantry, who knew their duty 
better than to pay it toa Roundhead. If he 
took the law to them, the law officers fared 
so badly, that they were shy of coming out to 
Morton—all along that lonely road I told 


you of: in. Strange noises were heard 
about the ali, which got the credit of being 
haunted; but as those noises were never 
heard before or since that Richard Carr lived 
there, I leave you to guess if the evil spirits 
did not know well over whom they had 
power—over schismatic rebels, and no one 
else. They durst not trouble the Mortons, 
who were true and loyal, and were faithful 
followers of King Charles in word and deed. 
At last Old Oliver died, and folks did say 
that on that wild and stormy night his voice 
was heard high up in the air, where you hear 
the flocks of wild geese skirl, crying out for 
his true follower Richard Carr to accompany 
him in the terrible chase the fiends were 
giving him before carrying him down to hell. 
Anyway Richard Carr died within a week— 
summoned by the dead or not, he went his 
way down to his master, and his master’s 
master. 

Then his daughter Alice came into posses- 
sion, Her mother was somehow related to 
General Monk, who was beginning to come 
into power about that time. So when Charles 
the Second came back to his throne, and 


many of the sneaking Puritans had to quit’ 


their ill-gotten land, and turn to the right 
about, Alice Carr was still left at Morton 
Hall to queen it there. She was taller than 
most women, .and a great beauty I have heard. 
But for all her beauty, she was a stern, hard 
woman, The tenants had known her to be 
hard in her father’s lifetime, but now that 
she was the owner and had the power, she 
was worse than ever. She hated the Stuarts 
worse than ever her father had done ; had 
calves’ head for dinner every thirtieth of 
January ; and when the first twenty-ninth of 
May ‘came round, and every mother’s son in 
the village gilded his oak leaves, and wore 
them in his hat, she closed the windows of the 
great hall with her own hands, and sate 
throughout the day in darkness and mourn- 
ing. People did not like to jgo ayainst her 
by force, because she was a young and beau- 
tiful woman. It was said the King got her 
cousin, the Duke of Albemarle, to ask her to 
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court, just as courteously as if she had been 
the Queen of Sheba, and King Charles, Solo- 
mon, prayin her to visit him in Jerusalem, 
But she would not go; not she! She lived 
a very lonely life, for now the King had got 
his own again, no servant but her nurse 
would stay with her in the Hall ; and none 
of the tenants would pay her any money for 
all that her father had purchased the lands 
from the Parliament, and paid the price down 
in good red gold. 

All this ‘time, Sir John was somewhere in 
the Virginian plantations; and the ships 
sailed from thence only twice a year ; but his 
royal master had sent ‘for him home; and 
home he came that second summer after the 
restoration. No one knew if Mistress Alice 
had heard of his landing in England or not; 
all the villagers and tenantry knew and 
were not surprised, and turned out in their 
best dresses and with great branches of oak 
to welcome him as he rode into the village 
one July morning, with many gay-looking 
gentlemen by his side, laughing and oan 
and making-merry, and speaking gaily an 
pleasantly to the village people. They came 
in on the opposite side to the Drumble Road; 
indeed Drumble was nothing of a place then, 
as Ihave told you. Between the last cot 
in the village and the gates to the old Hall, 
there was a ‘shady part of the road, where 
the branches nearly met overhead, and made 
a green gloom. If you'll notice, when many 
people are talking merrily out of doors in 
sunlight, they will stop talking for an instant, 
when they come into the cool green shade, 
and either be silent for some little time, 
or else speak graver and slower and softer. 
And so old peosle say those gay gentlemen 
did ; for several people followed to see Alice 
Carr’s pride taken down. They used to tell 
howthe cavaliers had to bowtheir plumed hats 
in passing under the unlopped and drooping. 
boughs. I fancy Sir John expected that the 
lady would have rallied her friends, and got 
ready for a sort of battle to defend the 
entrance to the house ; but she had no friends, 
She had no nearer relations than the Duke 
of Albemarle, and he was mad with her for 
having refused to come to court, and so save 
her estate according to his advice. 

Well, Sir John rode on, in silence; the 
tramp of the many horses’ feet, and the 
clumping sound of the clogs of the village 
people were all that was heard. Heavy as the 

reat gate was, they swung it wide on its 

inges, and up they rode to the Hall steps, 
where the lady stood, in her close po 
Puritan dress, her cheeks one crimson‘ ua 
her great eyes flashing fire, and no one behin 
her, or with her, or near ‘her, or to be seen, 
but the old trembling nurse catching at her 
gown in pleading terror. Sir John was taken 
aback ; he could not go out with swords an 
warlike weapons against a woman; his very 
frepveeiree for forcing an entrance made | 

im ridiculous in his own eyes, and he well 
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knew im the eyes of his gay scornful comrades 
too; so he turned him round about, and bade 
them stay where they were, while he rode 
close to the steps, and spoke to the young 
lady ; and there they saw him, hat in hand, 
speaking to her; and she, lofty and unmoved, 
holding her own as if she had been a sove- 
reign queen with an army at her back. What 
they said, no one heard ; but he rode back 
very —_ and much changed in his look, 
though his grey eye showed more hawk-like 
than ever, as if seeing the way to his end, 
though as yet afar off. He was not one to be 
j with before his face ; so when he pro- 
fessed to have changed his mind, and not to 
wish to disturb so fair a lady in possession, 
he and his cavaliers rode back to the village 
inn, and roystered there all day, and feasted 
the tenantry, — down the branches that 
had incommoded them in their morning’s 
ride to make a bonfire of on the village green, 
in which they burnt a figure, which some 
called Old Noll, and others Richard Carr : 
and it might do for either, folks said, for 
unless they had given it the name of a man, 
most people d have taken it for a forked 
log of wood. 

But the lady’s nurse told the villagers 
afterwards that Mistress Alice went in from 
the sunny Hall steps into the chill house 

dow, and sate her down and wept, as her 

or faithful servant had never seen her do 

fore, and could not have imagined her 
proud young lady ever doing. All through 
that summer's day she cried ; and if for very 
weariness she ceased for a time, and only 
sighed as if her heart was breaking, they 
heard through the upper windows—which 
were open because of the heat—the village 
belis ringing merrily through the trees, and 
bursts of chorusses to gay cavalier songs, all 
in fuvour of the Stuarts. All the young lady 
said was once or twice “Oh God! I am very 
friendless !”——and the old nurse knew it was 
true, and could not contradict her; and al- 
ways thought, as she said long after, that 
such weary weeping showed there was some 

great sorrow at hand. 
| I suppose it was the dreariest sorrow that 
ever a proud woman had ; but it came in the 
shape of a a wedding. How, the village 
never knew. The gay gentlemen rode away 
from Morton the next day as lightly and 
carelessly as if they had attained their end, 
and Sir John had taken possession ; and, by 
| and bye, the nurse came timorously out to 
market in the village, and Mistress Alice was 
met in the wood walks just as grand and as 
proud as ever in her ways, only a little more 
pale and a little more sad. The truth was, 
as I have been told, that she and Sir John 
had each taken a fancy to each other in that 
parley they held on the Hall steps; she, im 
the deep wild way in which she took the im- 
pressions of her whole life, deep down, as if 
they were burnt in. Sir John was a gallant- 
looking man, and had a kind of foreign grace 
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and courtliness about him. The way he 
fancied her was very different—a man’s way, 
they tell me. She was a beautiful woman to 
be tamed, and made to come to his beck and 
call; and perhaps he read in her softening 
eyes that she might be won, and so all legal 
troubles about the possession of the estate 
come to an end in an easy pleasant manner. 
He came to stay with friends in the neigh- 
bourhood ; he was met in her favourite walks 
with this plumed hat im his hand pleading 
with her, and she looking softer and far more 
lovely than ever; and lastly, the tenants 
were told of the marriage then migh at hand. 

After they were wedded he stayed for'a time 
with her at the Hall, and then off back to 
eourt, They do say that her obstinate re- 
fusal to go with him to London was the 
cause of their first quarrel; but such fierce 
strong wills would quarrel the first day of 
their wedded life. She said that the court 
was no place for an honest woman; but 
surely Sir John knew best, and she might 
have ‘trusted him to take care of her. How- 
ever, he left her all alone; and at first she 
eried most bitterly, and then she took to her 
old pride, and was more haughty and gloomy 
than ever. By and bye she found out hidden 
conventicles ; wnd,as SirJobn never stinted her 
of money, she gathered the remnants of the 
old Puritan party about her, and tried to 
comfort herself with long prayers, snuffled 
through the nose, for the absence of her 
husband, but it was of no use. Treat her as 
he would she loved him still with a terrible 
love. Once, they say, she put on her ae 
maid’s dress, and stole up to London to fin 
out what kept him there ; and something she 
saw or heard that changed her altogether, 
for she came back as if her heart was broken. 
They say that the only person she loved with 
all the wild strength of her heart, had proved 
false to her; and if so, what wonder! At the 
best of times she was but a gloomy creature, 
and it was a great honour for her father’s 
daughter ‘to be wedded to a» Morton. She 
should not have expected too much. 

After her despondency came her religion. 
Every old Puritan preacher in the country 
was welcome at Morton Hall. Surely that 
was enough to disgust Sir John. The Mortons 
had never cared to have mush religion, but 
what they had had been good of its kind 
hitherto. Se, when Sir John came down 
wanting a gay greeting and a tender show or 
love, his lady exhorted him, and prayed over 
him, and quoted the last Puritan text she 
had heard at him ; and he swore at her, and 
at her preachers; and made a deadly oath 
that mone of them should find harbour or 
welcome in any house of his, She hooked 
scornfully back at him, and said she had yet 
to learn in what county of England the house 
he spoke of was to be found; but in the 
house her father purchased, and she in- 
herited, all who preached the Gospel should 
be welcome, let kings make what laws, and 
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kings’ minions swear what oaths they would. 
He said nothing to this; the worse sign for 
her ; but he set his teeth at her; and in an 
hour’s time he rode away back to the French 
witch that had beguiled him. 

Before he went away from Morton he set 
his spies. He longed to catch his wife in his 
fierce clutch, and punish her for defying him. 
She had made him hate her with her Puri- 
tanical ways. He counted the days till the 
messenger came, splashed up to the top of 
his deep leather boots, to say that my lady 
had invited the canting Puritan preachers of 
the neighbourhood to a prayer-meeting, and 
a dinner, and a night’s rest at her house. 
Sir John smiled, as he gave the messenger 
five gold pieces for his pains; and straight 
took post-horses, and rode long days till he 
got to Morton ; and only just in time ; for it 
was the very day of the prayer-meeting. 
Dinners were then at one o'clock in the 
country. The great people in London might 
keep late hours, and dine at three in the 
afternoon or so; but the Mortons they always 
clung to the good old ways, and, as the 
church bells were ringing twelve when Sir 
John came riding into the village, he knew 
he might slacken bridle; and, casting one 
glance at the smoke which came hurrying up 
as if from a newly-mended fire, just behind 
the wood, where he knew the Hall-kitchen 
chimney stood, Sir John stopped at the 
smithy, and pretended to question the smith 
about his horse’s shoes; but he took little 
heed of the answers, being more occupied by 
an old serving-man from the Hall, who had 
been loitering about the smithy half the 
morning, as folk thought afterwards, to keep 
some appointment with Sir John. When 
their talk was ended, Sir John lifted himself 
straight in his saddle ; cleared his throat, and 
spoke out aloud :— 

“T grieve to hear your lady is so ill.” The 
smith wondered at this, for all the village 
knew of the coming feast at the Hall; the 
spring-chickens had been bought up, and the 
cade-lambs killed ; for the preachers in those 
days, if they fasted they fasted, if they fought 
they fought, if they, prayed they prayed, 
sometimes for three hours at a standing ; and 
if they feasted they feasted, and knew what 
good eating was, believe me. 

“My lady ill?” said the smith, as if he 
doubted the old prim serving-man’s word. 
And the latter would have chopped in with 
an angry asseveration (he had been at 
Worcester and fought on the right side), but 
Sir John cut him short. 


“ My lady is very ill, good Master Fox. It 
touches her here,” continued he, pointing to 


his head. “Iam come down to take her to 
London, where the King’s own physician 
shall prescribe for her.” And he rode slowly 
up to the Hall. 

The lady was as well as ever she had been 
in her life, and happier than she had often 
been—for in a few minutes some of those 
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whom she esteemed so highly would be about 
her; some of those who had known and 
valued her father—her dead father, to whom 
her sorrowful heart turned in its woe, as the 
only true lover and friend she had ever had 
on earth. Many of the preachers would 
have ridden far—was all in order in their 
rooms, and on the table in the great dinin 
parlour? She had got into restless hurri 
ways of late. She went round below, and 
then she mounted the great oak staircase to 
see if the tower bed-chamber was all in order 
for old Master Hilton, the oldest among the 
preachers. Meanwhile, the maidens below | 
were carrying in mighty cold rounds of spiced | 
beef, quarters of lamb, chicken pies, and all | 
such provisions, when, suddenly, they knew 
not how, they found themselves each seized 
by strong arms, their aprons thrown over | 
their heads, after the manner of a gag, and 
themselves borne out of the house on to the 
poultry green behind, where, with threats of | 
what worse might befall them, they were sent 
with many a shameful word—(Sir John could 
not always command his men, many of whom | 
had been soldiers in the French wars)—back | 
into the village. They scudded away like | 
frightened hares. My lady was strewing the | 
white-headed preacher’s room with the last 
year’s lavender, andstirring up the sweet-poton 
thedressing-table, whenshe heard a step on the 
echoing stairs. It was no measured tread of 
any Puritan; it was the clang of a man of | 
war coming nearer and nearer, with loud | 
rapid strides. She knew the step ; her heart 
stopped beating, not for fear, but because 
she loved Sir John even yet ; and she tooka 
step forward to meet him, and then stood 
still and trembled, for the flattering false 
thought came before her that he might have 
come yet in some quick impulse of reviving 
love, and that his hasty step might be 
prompted by the passionate tenderness of 
a husband. But when he reached the 
door, she looked as calm and _ indifferent 
as ever, 

“ My lady,” said he, “you are gathering 
your friends to some feast ; may I know who 
are thus invited to revel in my house ? Some 
graceless fellows, I see, from the store of 
meat and drink below: wine-bibbers and 
drunkards, I fear.” 

But, by the working glance of his eye she 
saw that he knew all; and she spoke with a | 
cold distinctness : 

“ Master Ephraim Dixon, Master Zerub- 
babel Hopkins, Master Help-me-or-I-perish 
Perkins, and some other godly ministers, 
come to spend the afternoon in my house.” 

He went to her, and in his rage he struck 
her. She put up no arm to save herself, but 
reddened a little with the pain, and then, 
drawing her neckerchief on one side, she 
looked at the crimson mark on her white 
neck, 

“ Tt serves me right,” she said, “I wedded 
one of my father’s enemies ; one of those who 
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would have hunted the old man to death. I 
cave my father’s enemy house and lands, 
when he came as a beggar to my door; 
—I followed my wicked wayward heart 
in this, instead of minding my dying father’s 
words. Strike again, and avenge him yet 
more ! ” 

But he would not, because she bade 
him. He unloosed his sash, and bound 
her arms tight, tight together, and she never 
struggled or spoke. Then pushing her so, 
that she was obliged to sit down on the bed 
side ; 

“ Sit there,” he said, “ and hear how I will 
welcome the old hypocrites you have dared 
to ask to my house—my house and my an- 
cestors’ house, long before your father—a 
—s er his goods about, and 
cheated honest men.” 

And, opening the chamber window right 
above those Hall-steps where she had awaited 
him in her maiden beauty scarce three 
short years ago, he greeted the company of 
preachers as they rode up to the Hall with 
such terrible hideous language, (my lady 
had provoked him past all bearing, you see), 
that the old men turned round Taher’, and 


made the best of their way back to their own 
places. 

Meanwhile, Sir John’s serving-men below 
had obeyed their master’s orders. They had 
gone through the house, closing every window, 


every shutter, and every door, but leaving 
all else just as it was ;—the cold meats 
on the table, the hot meats on the spit, 
the silver flagons on the side-board—all 
just as if it were ready for a feast; and 
then Sir John’s head-servant, he that I 
spoke of before, came up and told his master 
all was ready. 

“Ts the horse and the pillion all ready? 
Then you and I must be my lady’s tire- 
women ;” and as it seemed to her in mockery, 
but in reality with a deep purpose, they 
dressed the helpless woman in her riding 
things all awry, and, strange and disorderly, 
Sir John carried her down stairs; and he 
and his man bound her on the pillion; and 
Sir John mounted before. The man shut 
snd locked the great house-door, and the 
echoes of the clang went through the empty 
Hall with an ominous sound. “Throw the 
key,” said Sir John, “deep into the mere 
yonder. My lady may go seek it if she lists, 
when next [ set her arms at liberty. Till 
then I know whose house Morton Hall shall 
be called.” 

“Sir John! it shall be called the Devil's 
House, and you shall be his steward.” 

But the poor lady had better have held her 
tongue ; for Sir John only laughed, and told 
her to rave on. As he passed through the 
village, with his serving men riding behind, 
the tenantry came out and stood at their 
doors, and pitied him for having a mad wife, 
and praised him for his care of her, and of 
the chance he gave her of amendment by 
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taking her up to be seen by the King’s phy- 
sician. But somehow the Hall got an ugly 
name ; the roast and boiled meats, the ducks, 
the chickens had time to drop into dust, 
before any human being now dared to enter 
in ; or, indeed, had any right to enter in, for 
Sir John never came back to Morton ; and 
as for my lady, some said she was dead, and 
some said she was mad and shut up in 
London, and some said Sir John had taken 
her to a convent abroad. 

“ And what did become of her ?” asked we, 
creeping up to Mrs. Dawson. 

“ Nay, how should I know?” 

“ But what do you think ?” we asked, per- 
tinaciously. 

“T cannot tell. I have heard that after 
Sir John was killed at the battle of the Boyne 
she got loose and came wandering back to 
Morton, to her old nurse’s house ; but, indeed, 
she was mad then out and ovt, and I’ve no 
doubt Sir John had seen it coming on. She 
used to have visions and dream dreams ; and 
some thought her a prophetess; and some 
thought her fairly crazy. What she said 
about the Mortons was awful. She doomed 
them to die out of the land, and their house 
to be razed to the ground, while pedlars and 
huxters such as her own people, ie father, 
had been should dwell where the knightly 
Mortons had once lived. One winter’s night 
she strayed away, and the next morning they 
found the poor crazy woman frozen to death 
in Drumble meeting-house yard ; and the Mr. 
Morton who had succeeded to Sir John had 
her decently buried where she was found, by 
the side of her father’s grave.” 

We were silent for a time. “And when 
was the old Hall opened, Mrs. Dawson, 
please ?” 

“Oh! when the Mr. Morton, our Squire 
Morton’s grandfather came into possession. 
He was a distant cousin of Sir John’s, a much 
quieter kind of man. He had all the old 
rooms opened wide, and aired, and fumigated ; 
and the strange fragments of musty food 
were collected and burnt in the yard; but 
somehow that old dining-parlour had always 
a charnel-house smell, and no one ever liked 
making merry in it—thinking of the grey old 
preachers, whose ghosts might be even then 
scenting the meats afar off, and trooping un- 
bidden to a feast, that was not that of which 
they were baulked. I was glad for one when 
the Squire’s father built another dining- 
room; and no servant in the house will go 
an errand into the old dining-parlour after 
dark, I can assure ye.” 

“] wonder if the way the last Mr. Morton 
had to sell his land to the people at Drumble 
had anything to do with old Lady Morton’s 
prophecy,” said my mother, musingly. 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Dawson, sharply. 
“My lady was crazy, and her words not to 
be minded. I should like to see the cotton- 
spinners of Drumble offer to purchase land 
from the Squire. Besides, there’s a strict 
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entail now. They can’t purchase the land if} When Mrs, Elizabeth, Mrs, Morton’s maid, 


they would. A set of trading pediars 
indeed |” 

I remember Ethelinda and I looked at each 
other at this werd “ pedlars;” which was the 
very word she had put into Sir John’s 
mouth when taunting his wife with her 
father’s low birth and: calling, We thought, 
“We shall see.” 

Alas! we have seen. 

Soon after that evening our good old friend 
Mrs, Dawson. died, I remember it well, 
because Ethelinda and I were put into 
mourning for the first time in our lives, A 
dear little brother of ours had died only the 

ear before ; and then my father and mother 
had decided that we were too young; that 
there was no necessity for their incurring the 
expense of black frocks. We mourned for 
the little delicate darling in our hearts, I 
know ; and, to this day, I often wonder what 
it would have been to have had a brother. 
But when Mrs. Dawson died it became a sort 
of duty we owed to the Squire’s family to 
go into black, and very proud and pleased 
Ethelinda and I were with our new frocks, 
I remember dreaming Mrs. Dawson was 
alive again, and crying, beeause I thought 
my new frock would be taken away from 
me. But all this has nothimg to do with 
Morton Hall. 

When I first became aware of the greatness 
of the Squire’s station in life, his family con- 


sisted of himself, his wife (a frail delicate 
lady), his enly son “little master,” as Mrs. 
Dawson was allowed to call him, “the 
young Squire,” as we in, the village always 


termed him. His name was John Marma- 
duke. He was always called John ; and after 
Mrs. Dawson’s story of the old Sir Joha, I 
used to wish he might not bear that, il- 
omened name. He used to ride through the 
village in his bright scarlet coat, his long fair 
curling hair falling over his lace collar, and 
his broad black hat and feather shading his 
merry blue eyes. Ethelinda and I thought 
then, and I always shall think, there never 
was such a boy. He had a fine high spirit 
too of his own, and once horse-whipped a 
groom twice as big as himself, who. had 
thwarted him. To see him and Miss Phillis 
go tearing through the village on their pretty 
Arabian. horses, laughing as they met the 
west wind, and their long golden curls flying 
behind them, you would have thought them 
brother and sister rather than nephew and 
aunt; for Miss Phillis was the Squire’s 
sister, much younger than himself; indeed at 
the time I speak of, I don’t think she could 
have been above seventeen, and the young 
Squire, her nephew, was nearly ten, I re- 
member Mrs. Dawsom sending for my mother 
and me up to the Hall that we might see 
Miss Phillis dressed ready to go with her 
brother to a ball given at some great lord’s 
house to Prince William of Gloucester, 
nephew to good old Geonge the Third. 


saw us ai tea in Mrs, Dawson’s reom, she 
asked Ethelinda and me if we would not like 
to come into Miss Phillis’s dressiug-room and 
watch her dress; and. them she said, if we 
could promise to keep from touching any- 
thing, she would make interest for us to go, 
We would have promised to stand om our 
heads, and would have tried to do so too, to 
earn such a privilege, So in we went, and 
stood together hand-in-hand up in a eorner 
out. of the way, feeling very red, and shy, and 
hot, till Miss Phillis put us at our ease. by 
playing all manner of comical tricks, just to 
make us laugh, which at last we did ontright 
in spite of all our endeavours to be grave, lest 
Mrs, Elizabeth should complain of us to. my 
mether. I recollect. the scent of the maréchale 
powder with which Miss Phillia’s hair was 
just. sprinkled ; and how she shook her head, 
like a young colt, to work the hair loose 
whieh Murs, Elizabeth was straining up over 
a cushion. Then Mrs. Elizabeth would try a 
little of Mrs. Morton’s rouge; and Miss Phillis 
would wash it. off with a wet towel, saying 
that. she liked her own paleness better than 
any performer’s colour ; and when Mrs. Eliza- 
beth wanted just to toueh her cheeks once 
more, she hid herself behind the great arm- 
chair, peeping out with her sweet, merry face, 
first at one side and them at another, till we 
all heard the Squire’s voice at the deor, ask- 
ing her, if she was dressed, to. come and show 
herself to Madam, her sister-in-law ; for, as I 
said, Mrs. Morton was a great imvalid, and 
‘unable to go out to any grand parties like 
ithis. We were all silent in an instant; and 
leven Mrs. Elizabeth thought. no more of the 
‘rouge, but. how to get, Miss Phillis’s. beautifub 
blue dress on quick enough. ,She had cherry- 
‘coloured knots im her hair, and her breast- 
knots were of the same ribbon. Her gown 
was open in front, to a quilted white silk 
skixt. We felt very shy of her as she: stood 
there fully dressed—she looked so much 
grander than anything we had ever seen; 
and it was like a relief when Mrs. Elizabeth 
told us, to go down to Mirs, Dawson’s parlour, 
where my mother was sitting all this, time. 
Just, as we were telling how merry and 
comical Miss Phillis: had been, in came a foot- 
man. “ Mrs. Dawson,” said he, “the Squire 
bids me ask you to go with Mrs, Sidebotham 
into the west parlowr, to have a look at Miss 
Morton before she goes,” We went too, 
clinging to my mother. Miss Phillis looked 
rather shy as we came in, and stood just by 
the door, I think we all must have shown 
her that we had never seen anything so beau- 
tiful,as she was, im. our lives before ; for she 
went very scarlet at our fixed gaze of admira- 
tion, and to relieve herself she began to play 
all manner of antics, whirling round, and 
making cheeses with her rich silk petticoat, 
unfurling her fan (a present from Madam to 
complete: her dress), and peeping first on one 


side and then on the other, just as she had 
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done upstairs ; and then catching hold of her 
nephew, and insisting that he should dance a 
minuet with her until the carriage came, 
which proposal made him very angry, as it 
was an insult to his manhood: (at, nine years 
old) to suppose he could dance. “ It was all 
very well for girls to make fools of them- 
selves,” he said, “but it did not do for 
men.” And Ethelinda and I thought we 
had never heard so fine a speech before. 
But the carriage came before we had half 
feasted our eyes. enough; and the Squire 
eame from his wife’s room to order the 
little master to bed, and hand his sister to 
the carriage. 

T remember a good deal of talk about royal 
dukes and unequal marriages that. night. I 
believe Miss Phillis did e with Prince 
William ; and I have often heard that she 
bore away the bell at, the ball, and that no 
one came near her for beauty and pretty 
merry ways. Ina day or two after I saw her 
scampering through the village, looking just 
as she did before she had danced with a royal 
duke. We all thought she would marry some 
one great, and used to look out for the lord 
who was to take her away. But poor Madam 
died, and there was no one but Miss Phillis 
to comfort her brother, for the young Squire 
was gone away to some great school down 
south; and Miss Phillis grew grave, and 
reined in her pony to keep by the Squire’s 
side, when he rode out on his steady old mare 
in his lazy careless way. 

We did not hear so much of the doings at 
the hall now Mrs. Dawson was dead; so I 
camnot tell how it was; but by and bye 
there was a talk of bills that were once paid 
weekly, being now allowed to run to quarter 
day ; and then, instead of being settled every 
quarter day, they were put off to Christmas ; 
and many said they had hard enough work 
to get their money then. A buzz went 
through the village that the young squire 
played high at college, and t; he made 
away with more money than his father could 
afford. But when he came down to Morton, 
he was as handsome as ever; and I, for one, 
never believed evil of him ; though Pl allow 
others might cheat. him, and he never suspect 
it, His aunt was as fond of him as ever; 
and he of her. Many is the time I have seen 
them out walking together, sometimes sad 
enough, sometimes. merry as ever. By and 
bye, may father heard of sales of small pieces 
of land, not included im the entail; and at 
last, things got. so bad, that. the very crops 
were sold yet green upon the ground, for any 
price folks would give, so that there waa but 
ready money paid. The Squire at length 
gave way entirely, and never left the house ; 
and the young master in London ; and poor 
Miss Phillis used to go about trying to see 
after the workmen and labourers, and save 
what she could. By this time she would be 
above thirty; Ethelinda and I were nine- 
teen and twenty-one when my mother died, 
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and that.was some. years before this. Well, 
at last the squire died; they do say ofa 
broken heart at his son’s extravagance ; and, 
though the lawyers kept it very close, it 
began to be rumoured that Miss Phillis’s 
fortune had gone too, Any way the creditors 
came down on the estate like wolves. It was 
entailed and it could not be sold; but they 
put it into the hands of a lawyer who was to 
et, what he could out of it, and have no pity 
7 the poor young Squire who had not a roof 
for his head. Miss Phillis went: to live by 
herself im‘ a little cottage in the village, at 
the end of the property, which the lawyer 
allowed. her to have because he could not let 
it to. any one, it was so tumble-down and 
old. We never knew what she lived on, 
r lady, but she said she was well in 
ealth, which was. all we durst ask about. 
She came to see my father just before he 
died; amd he seemed made bold with the 


feeling that he was a dying man; so he 


asked, what I had longed to know for many 
a year, where was the young squire? He 
had never been seen in Morton since his 
father’s funeral. Miss Phillis said he was 
gone abroad ; but.in what part he was then, 
she herself hardly knew; only she had a 
feeling that, sooner or later, he would come 
back to the old place; where she should 
strive to keep a home for him whenever he 
was tired of wandering about, and trying to 
make his fortune. 

“ Trying to make his fortune still?” asked 
my father, his questioning eyes saying more 
than his words. Miss Phillis shook her head 
with a sad meaning in her face ; and we un- 
derstood it all. e@ was at some French 
gaming-table, if he was not at an English 
one. 

Miss Phillis was right. 


It might be a year 
after my father’s death when he came back, 


looking old and grey and worn. He came to 
our door just after we had barred it one 
winter’s evening, Ethelinda and I still lived 
at the farm, trying to keep it. up and make it 
pay ; but it was hard work. We heard a 
step coming up the straight pebble walk ; 
oe then it stopped right at our door, under 
the very porch, and we heard a man’s breath- 
ing, quick and short. 

“ Shall 1 open the door ?” said I. 

“No, wait!” said Ethelinda ; for we lived 
alone, and there was no cottage near us. We 
held our breaths, There came a knock. 

“ Who ’s there ?”” I cried. 

“Where does Miss Morton live — Miss 
Phillis 2” 

We were not sure if we would answer him ; 
for she, like us, lived. alone. 

“ Who’s there 1” again said I. 

“Your master,” he answered, proud and 
angry. “My name is John Morten. Where 
does Miss Phillis live 4” 

We had the door unbarred in a trice, and 
begged him to come in ; to. pardon our rude- 
ness. We would have given him of our best 
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as was his due from us; but he only listened 
to the directions we gave him to his aunt’s, 
and took no notice of our apologies. 


THE CAMP AT HELFAUDT. 

Mecuanicians estimate the value of any 
motive agent which they contrive to invent, 
by the space which it occupies in proportion 
to its efficiency. What they want is, an 
epitome of strength. Cumbrous machinery, 
falling to pieces by its own weight, and in- 
ow of movement in consequence of its 
own friction, finds no favour. To obtain the 
greatest amount of active or resisting power 
with the smallest quantity of material sub- 
stance, is the problem which clever heads 
are every day more and more successfully 
solving. 

A pinch of gunpowder will kill your game 
in better style than all the cross-bows, 
arbalétes, and bird-bolts in the world. A 
small dose of cannon-balls will breach you a 
hole in a fortification sooner and wider than 
a dozen lumbering catapultas. <A few atoms 
of detonating powder are preferred to solid 
flint and steel. A single small hydraulic 
press will screw you down tighter and reduce 
you more rapidly to the form of a pancake, 
than countless pairs of the brawniest arms. 
A steam-engine of a hundred horse power 


will finish, in no time, a job which two hun- 
dred horses strung together could not even 


touch or begin. Archimedes, with all his 
boasting, could have done very little with his 
lever that should move the world; unless 
it were a lever he could hold in his hand, and 
ply like a crow-bar or a kitchen poker. 

The world he thought of was the world of 
matter. But there is yet another world to 
be moved ; the world of men, the world of 
mind. And to stir it, to compress it, to 


guide it, and to make it grow, miniature | 


apparatus, with springs and levers that are 
scarcely visible, are getting the victory over 
costly, enormous, and unwieldy tools. 

These fancies came into my brain as I was 
leisurely strolling in a foreign land, one 
thought-compelling spring-tide morning. It 
is not every idle stroll which has the power 
of suggesting comparisons to the mind. 
Critical epochs of the year, peculiar localities, 
and, still more frequently, the discordant 
union of incongruous objects, will often strike 
out the latent spark with which to light up a 
luminous idea. 

Thad started from the town of St. Omer 
in the direction of the cemetery, and had 
mounted the hill on which it lies, commanding 
a view of considerable interest. Behind, a 
picturesque mass of buildings grouped around 
the heavy gray cathedral, the dingy, red- 
brick, pretentious and desecrated Jesuit’s 
church, the heavy dome of the Hétel de Ville, 
is all walled in and held together by a 
formidable rampart of fortifications. Green 
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meadows and swelling hills lead the eye into 
distant wanderings. Before, rises a table- 
land, whose broken slope faces you boldly, 
On its level plain, which forms the horizon, 
you can just perceive what might be a mul- 
titude of sipsy tents ; though not enough 
to accommodate the entire gips popaiee 
tion of Christendom. That is the famous 
Plaine des Bruyéres, the manceuvring field, or 
Camp of Helfaut. Unlike our own ephemeral 
Chobham, this is a permanent institution, 
performing its functions with more or less | 
of annual vigour, according to the aspect of 
the times, or the military tastes of the ruling 
owers. All sorts of reputations within the 
ast forty years have galloped over its sterile 
surface—from the steady fame of our Wel- 
lington to the phantom-like names of Charles 
the Tenth and the Duke d’Angouléme. 

I had crossed the troubled waters of the 
Aa, wondering at a long wooden trough 
which stood by the shelving brink of the 
stream, and was half way up the grassy slope 
leading to the Helfaut camp. Seen from 
below its aspect is that of a continuous and | 
far from ugly range of hills; the outline of | 
whose more commanding promontories was 
faintly traced and gilded by the blossoms of 
stunted furze bushes. On the topmost knoll, 
immediately before me,a group of cattle were 
enjoying the prospect, and calmly re 
the sweet short herbage on which they h 
made their morning meal. I could just catch 
the point ofa white stone spire on the summit, 
apparently. belonging to a village church ; but 
really the fleeting monument to a fleeting 
memory—to Louis Philippe’s heir, the Duke 
of Orleans, whose statue in bronze, intended 
publicly to decorate St. Omer’s market-place, 
has found instead a refuge and a hiding- 
place in the museum of the town. But even 
this form of disgrace shows an improve- 
ment in the times. Had the reverse of 
fortune happened some sixty years ago, the 


| colossal duke would have been stamped into 


sous, 

To mount at leisure the green declivity, 
is even a more agreeable mode of ascent, 
than to follow the zig-zags of that excellent 
road. We are on level ground, and can 
breathe and gaze. The camp is before us, 
a wide-stretched body, like a ricketty giant 
with but little soul just now to animate 
it, and not at all in its Sunday clothes, For 
at Helfaut the soldiers’ dwellings are not 
tents, but low huts, or hovels, or wigwams, 
with clay walls and thatched roofs, a door at 
each end, mostly, and precious little window. 
In fact, they are soeiilan but good-looking 
homes, and do not promise to enervate the 
men by making them too comfortable. The 
vast assemblage of permanent tents is now no 
better than the apothecary'’s “ beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes ;” a boarding-school at 
holiday time; Cambridge during the long 
vacation ; an actress in her morning disha- 
bille- a London theatre out of season, with 
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THE CAMP AT HELFAUT. 


not even a rehearsal to enliven it; or the 
scaffolding of a mighty building without the 
edifice rising before it. It is yet too early in 
the year at present for the men to assemble 
for summer drill. There it lies, inert and 
straggling; a nuisance to the ground it 
covers, by hindering the wholesome growth 
of grass, to the detriment of cows and 


— 

Although the outward panorama is more 
inviting, let us enter the sleeping city of the 
absent, and inspect the way in which this 
awkward piece of mechanism is made to do 
its fair-weather work. Not a cat, nor a spar- 
row, nor a dog, nor a chicken, nor even a 
stray cabbage-stalk, or tossed-out dust-heap 
are to be seen, in evidence of human life and 
society. Here is a sort of lane or opening, 
leading apparently into one of the main 
streets. But lo! after stepping forward two 
or three paces, it appears that we, unseason- 
able visitors, were neither quite alone, nor 
unobserved. A door opens suddenly, and out 
of one of the cannibal-like sheds a soldier 
advances and makes us a bow. We return 
the bow politely, and walk on, as if nothing 
had happened. Upon which, the hero steps 
before us and opens his mouth, to the effect 
that “ Monsieur is doubtless aware that 
entrance to the camp is forbidden.” 

“ Monsieur is a stranger, and is not aware 
of anything of the kind. Monsieur will turn 
back with pleasure ” (since he cannot help it), 
“though loath to leave such a cheerful village. 
Pray, is it permitted to Monsieur to walk 
round the outside of this lively scene ?” 

“Certainly ; Monsieur is free to walk 
round it, and outside, but Monsieur may not 
enter it.” More bows and salutations! I 
never was so beautifully bowed out in my 
life, 

This is dull work; I have had quite 
enough of it ; and, moreover, have seen quite 
as much of the attractive spot as any reason- 
able being, not a spy or a traitor, can 
desire to ‘Sonne acquainted with. It is 
nothing but an enormous shell without a 
body ; a lobster’s claw with no muscle in it ; 
one of the tools for governing the world 
which a great many people are getting tired 
of using, especially as they confidently believe 
that better implements are in existence. Let 
us turn our backs on the courtly camp-keeper 
and trot down the hill to that thrifty-looking 
village yonder, whose buildings bestride the 
course of the Aa, and rattle with the sound of 
water-wheels, 

There is somethin 
our disappointment. 


there to make up for 
ad the address of this 
note, which I happen to have brought :—* To 


Monsieur Dambricourt, Wizernes.” We will 
step and deliver it forthwith. It procures us 
bows and salutations; but admission also, 
instead of right-about face. 

We enter a light and airy apartment of 
magic—a hall of wondrous metamorphoses— 
down the centre of which flows an enchanted 


stream, whose sources are a couple of mon- 
strous tubs partly hidden in the regions 
above. Each tub is called an Agitator, from 
some wooden arms which move within it. It 
is a big-bellied receptacle, constantly in a 
turmoil, with such a deal of splutter, and 
splash, and noise, and thumping, that I could 
not help thinking of the late Daniel O’Connell. 
In its vast interior are stirred about the 
materials which now constitute one of the 
world’s most available active powers—the in- 
nocent-looking tissue which is familiar to the 

ublic in — under the everyday name of 

aper, and for testimonies to whose efficiency 
see the London journals passim. As House- 
hold Words has already given an account of 
the details of paper manufacture, I spare you 
all the rag-picking and rag-clipping here, the 
water-wheel of fifty-horse power grinding up 
old shirts and sheets by means of a cylinder 
with fifty blades, till they become the finished 
pulp or rafiné. I say nothing about testing 
the fineness of the pulp in a basin of clear 
water, of colouring it for fancy work, or leav- 
ing it white for fact and fiction—I merely 
wish to tell you, that by means of a modest 
ten-horse power steam-engine, an enchanted 
stream, flowing down a channel something 
like a yard-and-a-half wide, was, by means of 
air and water, by blowing up and pressing 
down, by gauzes of wire and solid rollers, 
changed in one minute from a fluid to a solid. 
At second the first, particles of vegetable 
fibre were floating loose in a liquid medium ; 
at second the sixtieth, they were woven com- 
pactly into the convenient sheet on which I 
now am writing, and were instantly cut by an 
unseen knife into squares and oblongs of suit- 
able size. Nothing more was required to be 
done but to examine and fold them, and, 
in extraordinary cases, to press them, and 
afterwards to pack and send them away. 
Altogether, two hundred men, women, and 
children find amusement, and something 
better, in the service of this miraculous 
stream, 

Here, thought I, is a rival power to the 
machinery we left at the pe: of the hill. 
We have here an element which furnishes 
weapons that may one day prevail over mili- 
tary force. With a conscientious and indus- 
trious pen, guided by an observant eye, with 
a printing-press boldly and ably manned, and 
an abundant supply of this eer 
film, it is ssitle to make even Emperors 
uneasy, and to cause such magnanimous 
heroes as Haynau to fear they are not going 
to have it all their own way. This moderate 
establishment, backed by one or two others 
of equal dimensions, analogically employed in 
forging and sharpening the brilliant armour 
of the brain, might make way, if there were 
no others to help them, against the fiercest 
autocrat in Enrope. Their panoply is small, 
but concentrated. One civilian can instruct 
and persuade a hundred thousand armed 
warriors, if they only be allowed to listen 
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to binr—and listen they will, sooner or 
later. 

A few weeks liad passed away, and I again 
took « walk ont of St. Omer. Things had 
greatly changed in the interval—the trees 
were thickly covered with’ leaves, the fields 
were heavily ladem with corn. Once more I 
passed the bridge which spans the bed of the 
industrious Aa. The extraordmary trough 
was still by its side, and a soldier was busy 
pumping it full, And then down the oppo- 
site hill came troops of horses—two by two— 
to take the draught which they could not 
otherwise get without considerable risk of 
drowning. The blossoms of the furze were 
faded and e—no yellow outline defined 
the Hills. The knoll on which I had beheld 
those tranquil cows chewing the cud, was 
now oveupied by a numerous herd of animals 
of quite a different species and family. Drum- 
mer boys were perched all over it, on the 
summit of every anthill and clod, practising 
rataplan and the devil’s tattoo, till have no 
doubt their wrists had enough of it. They 
do not prevent the silly sheep from feeding 
quietly just below, any more than the rumours 
of war make nations rise to put down great 
conquerors, I drove up the zig-zag road, 
meeting omnibuses in the service of the 
camp, carts, canteen vehicles, soldiers 
in their shirt-sleeves out fo a little amateur 
reservoir-making, mounted officers in full 
uniform, anc. officers’ wives come to give their 
opinion. By the way, what very capital fel- 
lows those French officers’ wives do seem to 
be! On the hill-side were men toiling with 
wheelbarrows full of mould and green turf— 
all for amusement’s sake, as will be seen by 
and bye; others were laboriously causing to 
mount miik-white blocks of chalky lime- 
Th last. has changed its aspect 

e camp at last has changed its x . 
all is flutter and fanfaronade. The hovels 
are fall; the streets are crowded ; a stranger 
is no longer looked on with suspicion. An 
extempore chapel has been raised, more like 
a large summer-house open in front than 
usual religious edifices, before which the 
troops may see mass, if, asis probable, they 
cannot hear it. But fun, rather than devo- 
tion, is the order of the day, not even except- 
ing duty. What an alteration in the externals 
of the place! Scarcely a single shed can be 
seen that has not its own little garden before 
it. This indeed displays true wisdom, to 
make yourselves as comfortable as you can, 
even in an adverse and temporary fix. One 
stout-hearted Australian discoverer, whenever 
he halted for the night in the desert interior, 
used to convert his sleeping-place into a 
leafy bower, and to plant lilies before the 
door, although he knew that in all proba- 
bility he should never see that spot again. 
That was the height of adaptive philosophy. 
Here, there are ten thousand men placed in 
4 strait which most folks would call uncom- 
fortable, sleeping on hurdles covered with a 
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mattrass, and consenting to things which no 
farnished apartments on earth would have 
the face to propese to a tenant; and yet 
their care is judiciously bestowed on the em- 
bellishment of their narrow and short- 
tenured lodgmg. The tiny parterres at the 
camp therefore are not only admirable 
specimens of toy gardens, they are excellent 
examples and practical lessons of the art of 
making as guod a use as possible of the cir- 
cumstances under which we happen to be 
placed. 

These little horticultural plots lie just 
before the door of each shed or cabin. Let us 
walk along the front row of huts, and we 
mark an infinite variety of taste and style. 
Flowers, fountains even, sun-dials, “ Laramé,” 
(a sort of pantaloon) with his mill, and other 
mills; fortifications mounted with chalk 
cannon and tenanted by little chalk houses ; 
miniature streams turning water-mills ; or- 
naments tastefully cut in chalk; A l’Empe- 
reur and A Il’Impé6ratrice, in ornate white 
letters laid on the turf; sanded walks; 
mountains serving as the reservoirs of hidden 
springs to supply the aforesaid fountains and 
streamlets ; eagles, crosses of honour, hearts, 
and what-nots neatly carved in turf and 
brought out into relief with moss and gravel ; 
greenhouse plants; monumental apharwe 
with inscriptions to the memory of a general, 
a friend, or the fragment of a battalion ; 
patriotic and military mottoes—Honneur et 
Patrie, Valeur et Discipline. 

The camp is gay; but after all it is im- 
perfect, though less so than our own display | 
at Chobham. There, there was hardly a 
single thing to remind the visitor of the shady 
side of warfare. But the plain of Helfaut 
holds beneath its busy surface one hint 
that all has not been always so bright. 
The commune of Wizernes still possesses a 
number of caves (though many are closed) 
called muches, in which the inhabitants used 
to hide themselves when war was made in 
real earnest. In the eighth and niuth cen- 
turies these compulsory retirements became 
so frequent, that the very cattle got to know 
the meaning of the alarm-bell, and came to 
the muches of their own accord as soon as 
they heard the warning signal. But English 
ideas about e and war would be conside- 
rably modified if Great Britain were, for once 
in a while, the scene of an actual and bu- 
siness-like battle. Helfaat, I repeat, is in- 
complete ; Chobham was more so. 

For, this is my view of the case -—An 
exhibition of any art or process, in order 
to approach perfectness as a means of in- 
struction, must give a series of facts and 
things, and not the mere surprising result. 
We must have, as at the Crystal Pulace, the 
raw silk and the power-loom as well as the: 
resplendent brocade, We ought to have the 
power of inspecting both the ore, the 
reughly-smelted metal, and the glittering 
ornaments of diamond-like steel. But camps 
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like those of Chobham and Helfaut are! tortured by. the thought of the Algerian 
nothing but the rose and blossom of war. horrors their sons were any day liable to 
We see nothing of the hidden. root and suffer; of girls, whom the forced absence of 


origin—mostly the pernicious ambition of 
individuals; nothing of the thorns and 


branches ; private sérrows and international | toil, struggling still to 


bitternesses.; nothing of the fruit and pro- 
duce ; ignorance, impoverishment, and debt. 

As I lay on my back upon the heather of 
Helfaut, imbibing the sunshine, and listening 
to the military band which was dashing off a 
polka with almost superhuman precision ; in 
spite of the luxury of the scene, my thoughts 
could not help wandering. It was not that, 
at a distance, to the right and the left, other 
bands were triumphantly attracting other 

roups of listeners; it was not the curious 
intermittanees of rhythm and melody pro- 
duced by a bar of a waltz crossing a bar of a 
march, on its passage over the breezy plain ; 
nor was it recolleetions of the silent and half- 
dead Trappist convents just visible on the 
cloud-like hills of the Monts des Cats and 
Trinité. It struck me that something was 
wanting here. The camp was far too one- 
sided a specimen. To give the people a 
correct. idea of war, other details were 
requisite, 

Years ago,in Belgium, I had visited the 
citadel of Antwerp, a few months after the 
siege was raised. The remembrance of that 
place of horrors often haunts me to this very 
day ; and yet it was not worse, nor so as 
many other places of the kind. The den in 
whieh the wounded were deposited, to die, be 
amputated, or take their chance of surgical 
aid, was the thing I wished to bring to 
Helfaut, and myself exhibit to the holiday 
crowd. Of course, a faithful duplicate would 
also have to be sent to England. It was a 
low gloomy shelter, in which you could not 
stand upright—four or five feet high, perhaps. 
To form a correct appreciation of the whole 
scene, one sense only was necessary. I should 
like to read a description of that dismal den, 
dictated by some blind traveller. Remember, 
it was now several months after the siege, 
and the stench was still insufferable. This— 
a necessary appendage of war ; as necessary 
as the glittering camp—this was the refuge to 
which human beings were brought, that their 
souls might depart. from their bodies—in 
peace! A monstrous abomination! Jackals 
and wolves, with the slightest practice, would 
scent it at the distance of a league or two. 
But who, I ask, will venture to say that, with 
no hint or specimen of a state of siege, the 
display at the camp suggested the whole 
truth? Such as this, and not Chelsea Hos- 
pital nor the Invalides, is the fate of the 
majority of wounded soldiers. 

Another embellishment was wanting, too. 
We gazed upon hundreds of young, strong, 
healthy conscripts; but we saw nothing of 
the relations they had left behind them. I 
would have had, within easy reach, a select 
encampment of weeping mothers, with hearts 


| 


their not faithless sweethearts hindered from 
marrying ; of fathers, though worn out with 
il for seven years 
longer, till the blessed end of the term of 
service should give back again, to their own 
little bit of land, the much-needed help of a 
pair of willing and vigorous arms, With no 
domestic groups like these, with nothing but 
music, glitter, and show, of what value is the 
teaching of the camp to him who desires to 
look to the bottom of things? Nor would I 
allow to be omitted a choiee hospital-museum 
collection of remarkable gun-shot wounds and 
fractures. 

By a curious but true coincidence, I had 
in one pocket an English newspaper, giving 
a charming account of the merry pranks 
which our soldiers played on and in 
Virginia Water. Ducks and drakes; soft 
water bath, so delightful in August. Who 
would not learn to swim, if he might but 
take part in such pretty sports as these? 
Warfare, really, after all, must bea most en- 
tertaining profession. My other'pocket, how- 
ever, contained a to this amusing 
victure. It was simply a number of House- 
hold Words. Another camp was the scene 
of the episode, where they also played at 
soldiers, though sometimes in a regular style. 
Napoleon, while practising his flat-bottomed 
boats at. Boulogne, did not-scruple to drown 
a couple of hundred men. 

And what is the end of all this camping? 
—the lesson which it. leaves most. firmly im- 
pressed upon the mind? The General of 
Division, Aide de Camp to the Emperor, 
Superior Commandant of the camp at Hel- 
faut, tells us what it left upon his. He thas 
takes leave of his dispersing comrades :— 
“When one has had the honour of command- 
ing such soldiers as you are, the most ardent 


‘wish one ean entertain is to be ealled to lead 


them to the enemy.” But what enemy, inan | 
empire of peace? Suppose that. there exists | 
noenemy? Never mind; we will try and 
find one. What is the use of a carving- 
knife, when there is no mutton to cut up 
with it? 

The camp at Helfaut with its eumbrons 
machinery is stopped until next summer. 
But Monsieur Dambricourt’s paper mill works 
all the year round. Huzza for Dambricourt! 
If we only bestowed on the organisation of 
peace one quarter of the time and trouble, 
and one-sixteenth portion of the treasure, 
which we squander on the trappings and tools 
of glorious war, how much wiser and happier 
we should be? But restless spirits abroad 
will not allow us to be wise and happy. We 
are obliged to keep up a warlike defence 
against them. Would that the Czar and the 
Sultan when dull, and in want of a little ex- 
citing diversion, would try a paper war ; each 
engaging a private tutor to perfect them in 
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parliamentary Billingsgate. They would find 
it a much more amusing pastime than they 


could ever have conceived beforehand. 


SONG FOR NOVEMBER. 


Tae brown fogs are rising, 
The yellow leaves failing, 
The song birds are silent, 
The harsh winds are wailing ; 
The days have shrunk shorter, 
The nights have grown longer; 
Warmth becomes weaker, 
Cold waxes stronger ; 
Yet, in close darkness 
Which no eye can sever, 
The World-strength is shaping 
Blossoms for ever. 


Life is fast sinking, 
Sun-like and bright ; 
As out of the heavens 
Falls the great night. 
Yet, fear I never 
Leaving this earth-place, 
Knowing the grave is 
Also a birth-place ; 
And the soul, growing 
With God-power vernal, 
Will it not burst into 
Blossoms eternal ? 
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In some moods of the mind the juxtaposi- 
tion is very painful of a churchyard and a 
public way. It looks as if death itself were 
no escape from the turmoils of life. We feel 
as if the noise of carts and cries were never 
to be out of one’s hearing ; as if the tears, 
however hidden, of those who stood mourn- 
fully looking at our graves, were to be mocked 
by the passing crowd of indifferent spectators ; 
as if the dead might be sensible of the very 
market going on with all its night-lights and 
bustle (as it does here on Saturdays) ; of the 
noise of drunken husbands and wives per- 
sisting in bringing a curse of misery into 
the last home. 

On the other hand, the sociable man may 
sometimes be disposed to regard with com- 
placency this kind of posthumous intercourse 
with the living. We may feel as if the dead 
were hardly the departed ; as if they were 
still abiding among their friends and fellow- 
creatures ; not displeased even to hear the 
noise and the bustle; or at least, as if in 
ceasing to hear our voices, they were still, so 
to speak, reposing in our arms. Morning, 
somehow, in this view of the case, would 
seem to be still theirs, though they choose to 
lie in bed ; cheerful noon is with them, with- 
out their having any of the trouble of it; 
the names may be read on their tombstones 
as familiarly as they used to be at their 
doors ; children play about their graves, un- 
thinkingly indeed, but joyously, and with as 
little thought of irreverence as butterflies ; 
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and the good fellow going home at night 
from his party, breathes a jovial instead of a 
sad blessing on their memories. Perhaps he 
knew them. Perhaps he has been joining in 
one of their old favourite glees by Callcott or 
Spofforth, the former of whom, by the way, 
was a Kensington man, and the latter of 
whom lies buried here, and is recorded at the 
church door. And assuredly the dead Spof- 
forth would find no fault with his living re- 
membrancer. 

In quiet country places there is, in fact, a 
sort of compromise in this instance between 
the two feelings of privacy and publicity, 
which we have often thought very pleasing. 
The dead in a small sequestered village seem 
hardly removed from their own houses. The 
last home seems almost a portion of the first. 
The clergyman’s house often has the church- 

ard as close to it as the garden; and when 

e goes into his grave, he seems but removed 
into another room ; gone to bed, and to his 
sleep. He has not left. He lies there with 
his family still, ready to waken with them 
all, on the heavenly morning. 

This however is a feeling upon the matter, 
which we find it difficult to realise in a bust- 
ling town. We are there convinced upon the 
whole, that whether near to houses or away 
from them, the sense of quiet is requisite to 
the proper idea of the churchyard. The dead 
being actually severed from us—no longer 
visible, no longer having voices—all sights 
and words but of the gentlest and quietest 
kind seem to be impertinences towards them ; 
not to belong to them — quiet being the 
thing farthest removed from cities—and what 
we imagine to pervade all space, and the 
guifs between the stars, is requisite to make 
us feel that we are standing on the threshold 
of heaven. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we cannot ap- 
prove of churchyards in noisy thoroughfares, 
and thus must needs object to the one in the 
place before us ; though there are portions of 
it to the north and west of the church, more 
sequestered (for a small remove in these cases 
makes a great difference), and in those por- 
tions the most noticeable of the graves are 
situate. They are not many; nor have we 
much to say of persons lying in the church 
itself, or in the church vaults. 

But first, we must return to the churcl: 
itself. From what we have said of it, the 
reader will conclude that it is remark- 
able as an edifice for nothing but the small- 
ness and homeliness of its appearance ; but it 
has this curious additional claim to conside- 
ration ; namely, that what with partial re- 
buildings and wholesale repairs, it has been 
altered, since the year sixteen hundred and 
eighty-three, nearly a dozen times. How 
often before then, we cannot say; nor do we 
know when it was first built. But the alte- 
rations, for the most part, appear to have 
been as bad as what they altered. They 
beat the silk stocking, the repeated mendings 
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of which turned it into worsted. They 
were always worsted—badly darned. They 
| resembled the scapegrace relation of the 
famous Penn, whom our punning ancestors 
described as a pen that had been “ often cut, 
but never mended.” What were improve- 
ments or requirements in some respects 
became defacements in others, or things to 
|| be wished away. The painted window was 
meagre; the galleries clogged up a space 
already too little, and looked as if they would 
slide into the pews; the pews themselves 
| were too tall, and aggravated that sense of 
| closeness and crowding, to which the increas- 
ing population naturally tended, and which 
is still the first thing that strikes a visitor of 

the church, While writing this article, how- 
} ever (for the church is now undergoing ano- 
ther repair), we have the pleasure of observing 
that the pews are in the act of being made 
lower ; and we hail this undoubted improve- 
ment as an evidence of the better taste which 
new authorities have at last brought even 
into Kensington parish church, and which 
indeed was to be expected from what they 
have done in other respects. We must add, 








that its psalmody appears to have been for 
some time past superior to that of most 
churches, owing, it would seem, to the accom- 
plished family of the Callcotts, who have 
long been residents of the parish, and one of 
whom, no great while ago, was organist. 


Nor should the writer omit that the parish 
authorities, both clerical and laical, and their 
servants also, do justice to the example at 
their head, and are as courteous as becomes 
their position. 

Here, in church or churchyard, among other 
less noticeable persons, have been buried :— 

Imprimis, in the year fifteen hundred and 
ten, Philip Meawtis, son and heir of John 
Meawtis ; which said John Meawtis, described 
in a pardon granted by Edward the Fifth as 
“John Meawtis of our town of Calais, clerk, 
otherwise called John de Meautis, lately of 
London, gentleman, otherwise called John de 
Meawtis, lately of Kensington, in the county 
of Middlesex, gentleman, otherwise called 
John de Mewtice, of the town of Westmin- 
ster, in the county of Middlesex. yeoman, or 
under whatsoever name he may be regis- 
tered, is forgiven and absolved from outlawry 
and all other consequences of neglects, con- 
tempts, concealments, conspiracies, extortions, 
murders, (murdra/) and whatsoever other 
felonies and enormities he may have been 
guilty of.” Probably it was a pardon from 
Richard, the poor ‘little king’s uncle, upon 
the understanding that an enemy of the 
house of York was to become a friend; an 
expectation which did not hinder John 
Meautis or his son Philip (we know not 
which) from becoming secretary to Kings 
Henry the Seventh and Eighth. We notice 
the name for two other reasons ; first, be- 
cause it was that of Bacon’s faithful secretary 
Sir Thomas Meawtis, who raised the charac- 
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teristic statue to the philosopher which sits 
thinking on his monument at Saint Alban’s ; 
second, to observe that the alias of Meautis 
or Mewtice (the name being obviously of 
French origin) renders it probable that there 
is more propriety in the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion of Bewfort for Beaufort, than might 
otherwise be supposed, especially as we re- 
tain it in the word beauty, the English of 
beauté. There is reason to believe that it 
was the real old French pronunciation. We 
have read in some book, but forget where, 
that the existing mode of speaking French 
(which has so frittered and clipped it, 
and rendered its prosody such a puzzle to 
English readers) is not older than the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s boyhood. 

The next distinguished burial we meet 
with is that of one Sir Manhood Penrud- 
dock ; a gentleman whose peremptory bap- 
tismal name, joined to his chivalrous rank 
and to the nature of his death, appears to 
insist on attention to his memory, upon pain 
of a challenge from his ghost. He was 
“slain at Notting Wood” (saith the parish 
register) “in fight ;” that is to say, we take it, 
in a duel ; for it was in the year sixteen hun- 
dred and eight, during the pacific times of 
King James the First. Sir Manhood was 
most likely some hot-headed Welshman, the 
son of a corresponding father, who had thus 
christened him by way of ixijunction to up- 
hold the fame of his ancestors. 

From Sir Manhood we are borne over a 
considerable interval of time, and brought to 
Addison’s Earl of Warwick, who died in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-one, at the 
age of four-and-twenty. He was son of the 
countess whom Addison married, and was 
the youth to whom the novelist is said to 
have addressed the famous words, “See how 
a Christian can die.” A statue of him in 
marble, and in good condition, is still remain- 
ing in the church, on the right-hand side of 
the principal entrance from the street. It sits 
under his epitaph, leaning on an urn; and 
has an aspect which, at first sight, you 
hardly know whether to be male or female. 
This is owing partly to the delicate smooth 
face and flowing hair, and partly to the 
robe, which has something of the look of 
a lady’s gown. On turning to the legs, 
and finding them in ancient sandals, you 
discover that the gown is a Roman toga. 
Either the face is unlike, or the compliment 
to its manliness (strangely paid in the first 
person—virile nescio quid) is clearly unde- 
served. The whole epitaph indeed is con- 
tradictory to the tradition handed down 
respecting the rakery of this young noble- 
man ; probably on no better foundation than 
Addison’s dying words, which have been 
supposed to imply some special moral ne- 
cessity for them on the part of his hearer. 
Writers complimented the earl on his virtues 
while he was living ; and Addison, in some 
pleasant letters to him on the subject of birds, 
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ks of his “more severe studies,” and of | was a Cowper, and aunt of the poet. He made 


eir common friend, Virgil. The probability 


himself conspicuous in his day, and very un- 


is that he was of a delicate constitution and popular with the religious world, by writi 
of a lively enough mind, and that his at-|a curious book called Thelypthora (female 


tention had been drawn to the writings of | 
Shaftesbury and others, with a vivacity that 


Addison thought fit to repress. 

Francis Colman, in seventeen hundred 
and thirty-three, father and grandfather of 
the two George Colmans, the dramatists, 
both buried here also. He was sometime 
British Minister at the Court of Tuscany. 
The dramatic propensity of the family ap- 

rs to have commenced with this gentle- 
man, who interested himself in operatic 
affairs, and wrote the words of Handel’s 
Ariadne in Naxos. He was an intimate 
friend of Gay. 

Dr. John Jortin, in the year seventeen 
hundred and seventy, aged seventy - one. 
Author of the Life of Erasmus ; an elegant 
scholar, critic, and theologian. He lies in the 
churchyard under a flat. stone, which is sur- 
rounded with iron rails, and briefly inscribed 
with his name, age, and the day on which 
he ceased to be mortal (mortalis esse desiit). 
Among the improvements which the autho- 
rities here are making, we trust we shall see 
these good words rescued from the dirt which 
has obscured them. There were some curious 
inconsistencies in Jortin. He was a good- 
natured man, with unattractive manners; 
was a writer of elegant sermons, which he 
read very badly; and was always intimating 
that he ought to have had greater preferment 
in the Church, though he was suspected, not 
unreasonably, of differing with it om some 
points held essential to orthodoxy. His Life 
was written by Dr. Disney, the Unitarian. 
The doctor’s book ought to have been more 
amusing, considering that Jortin had the 
— of being a wit. 

. Thomas Wright, seventeen hundred 
and seventy-six. One of those didactic gentle- 
men who cannot leave off the habit of fault- 
finding even in their graves, but must needs 
lecture and snub the readers of their tomb- 
stones. This posthumous busybody—who in- 
forms us that his own head is quiet—seems 
determined that the case shall be different 
with ours. The following is his epitaph in 
the churchyard :— 


“ Farewell, vain world ! I've had enough of thee; 
I value not what thou ean’st say of me; 
-Thy smiles I value not, nor frowns don’t fear; 
All's one to me; my head is quiet here; 
What faults you've seen in me take care to shun; 
Go home, and see there ’s something to be done.” 


Of course there is. But why could not Mr. 
Thomas Wright let us have a little quiet as 
well as himself? Did he despair of being 
able to give us any pleasure in his-company, 
alive or dead ? 

The Rev. Martin Madan, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety, aged sixty-four. His mother 


ruin), in which, upon the strength of the 
Mosaic law, he recommended polygamy asa 
remedy for seduction. His arguments were 
learned and acute; but were accompanied 
with so much bigotry, that, in conjunction 
with the usual repugnance of the community 
to touch upon one of the sorest of social 
questions, they left him at the mercy of op 
ponents who might otherwise have found 
them very puzzling. 

George Colman the elder, seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-four, aged sixty-one. Author 
of The Jealous Wife and other comedies; 
joint-author with Garrick of the Clandestine 
Marriage ; with Bonnell Thornton of the 
periodical work The Connoisseur ; and trans 
lator of Terence’s Plays and Horace’s Art 
of Poetry. An elegant scholar, and lively 
and amusing, but in no respects 
writer. He comes much nearer to Murphy 
than to Vanbrugh and Farquhar. He saw 
pleasantly into the surface of things, but 
little further. 

Dr. Warren, in seventeen hundred and | 
ninety-seven, aged sixty-six. The elder of 
two celebrated physicians of that name, father 
and son, Dr. Warren seems to have been a 
model of his class. He was no formalist, but 
impressed and interested his patients with | 
the most sterling qualities, both professional 
and personal ; and had the art (a very great 
and important art in a physician) of enter | 
taining them, and keeping up their spirits. 
We have heard it said, on the best of all au- 
thorities on such a point—that of an amiable | 
and intelligent woman—that the “finest eyes | 
in the world” were hereditary in the War- 
rens ; so that, under all the circumstances, 
the reader will not wonder to be told that 
Mrs. Inchbald, who was one of his oo n 
was secretly in love with him, an all 
pace Sackville Street after dark purely to 
have the pleasure of seeing the light in his 
window. A pleasant answer is recorded ot 
him to Lady Spencer. Her ladyship questioned 
whether the minds of physicians must not be 
frequently embittered by the reflection, that 
a different mode of treatment might have | 
saved the lives of their patients. Dr. Warren 
thought otherwise. “The balance between 
satisfaction and remorse must,” he considered, | 
“be greatly in favour of satisfaction ;” and | 
as an instance of it, he hoped he should have 
the pleasure of curing her ladyship “forty 
times before he killed her.” 

James Elphinstone, in eighteen hundred | 
and four, aged eighty-eight. The good domi- 
nie before mentioned ; translator of Martial. 
The marble tablet inseribed to his memory, 
on the outside of the eastern wall, was set up 
by his wife, which reminds us of an omission | 
im our former notice of him ; to wit, thatafter | 
his return from a visit to France, when & 
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young man, he never altered his dress. It 
was a.sait of drab colour, with bag-wig and 
toupee, all made according to the fashion 
which prevailed at. the time. Latterly, how- 
ever, he more than once offered to make amy 
change in it“ which: Mrs. Elphinstone might 
| deem proper';.”” but the good lady’s eyes had 
| been so aceustomed to.see her husband as he 
was, that she could not bear the thought of 
beholding him otherwise ; or, to use the more 
emphatic language of one of his pupils (the 
late Mr. R. C. Dallas, the novelist), his virtues 
and worth had: so “ sanetified ” his appearance 
in her eyes, “that she would have thought 
the alteration a sacrilege.” It appears ios, 
from accounts given us by the same gentle- 
man, that. the worthy schoolmaster, to his 
zeal for the purity of the English language, 
added no less. for that of the appearance of 
the ladies: for Mr. Dallas tells us, that when. 
any were in. company, whose sleeves were at 
a distance from their elbows, or whose 
bosoms were at all exposed, he would fidget 
from place to place, look askance with a.slight 


convulsion of his left. eye, and never rest. till} 


he approached some of them; and, pointing 
to their arma, would say, “Oh yes, indeed ! it 
is very pretty ; but it betrays more fashion 
than modesty ;” or some such familiar phrase, 
after which he became very good-humoured. 
One fancies good Mrs. Elphinstone bridling 
up at these times im the consciousness of her 


own well-covered: charms, and a her 
$ adi 


husband for thus combining his admiration of 
ladies’ beauties in the abstract, with objec- 
tions to the fair challengers of it im the 
particular. 

But we shall forget the place of which we 
are talking ; though, indeed, to speak of such 
deceased people as the Elphinstones is the 
next thing to looking at children playing 
over their graves. Their smiles excuse one’s 
own, 

The ensuing record on a stone in the 
churehyard recalls all our gravity :-— 


CAROLINE NELSON BIANCHI, 
Died June 28, 1807, aged 5. 
Also, Franeesco Bianchi, 
di Cremona, died 27 November, 1816, aged 59. 


We mention both these names for the 
affecting reason that they record a father 
who died broken-hearted for the loss of his 
child, He was a distinguished musical com- 
poser, and wrote that were favourites 
with the Billingtons of his day. It hardly 
need be added that he was a most amiable 
and benevolent man. What a death he 
must have died! Three years of we 
sorrow! Yet death thus loses: its sting ; 
in the last moments there is the blissful hope 
of rejoining the object of affection. Those 
are great payments of their kind; great 
privileges ; unable as the sufferer must be, 
till sure of dying, to rejoice in their pos- 
session. 
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Elizabeth Inchbald, before mentioned, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one. She lies 
at the western extremity of the churchyard, 
close to a son of Cunning, the verses on whose 
tombstone by his father have little merit 
beyond that. of conventional elegance. They 
are not unaffeeting ; for if Nature speaks at 
all, she must speak to some purpose, whatever 
be her language; but compared with it in 
other respects the plain prose tribute to Mrs, 
Inchbald is characteristic of the prevailing 
difference im the minds of the two persons— 
that to the woman being truth itself, while 
the statesman’s is truth after a fashion ; and 
the fashion addresses itself to one’s attention 
as much as the truth. 


Saered to the Memory 
of 
ELIZABETH INCHBALD; 
Whose Writings will be cherished 
While Truth, Simplicity, and Feeling 
Command Public Admiration ; 
And whose Retired and Exemplary Life 
Closed, as it Existed, 
kw Aets of Charity and Benevolence. 


“ Existed” is hardly the right word. It 
should have been “ was d,” or something 
of that kind. But it: is intelligible, and was 
true. We take the opportunity of observing, 
in addition to our previous notice of this lady, 
that: although we have spoken but of the 
latest and profoundest of her two novels, the 
Simple Story ; the other, Nature and Art, is 
genius, and would alone have 


life worthy the tracing. It is one of the 


‘earliest works of fiction in this country that 


sounded im the ears of the 
great modern note of Justice to All. No 
reader of the least reflection can forget the 
impression made on him by the trial of the 

r girl, whose crime was owing to the very 
judge on the bench that sentences her to 
death. ‘ 

Reginald Spofforth, the glee composer, in 
ei hundred and twenty-seven, aged 
thirty-seven. There is a tablet to his memory 
on the left-hand side on the outer wall of the 
ehurch, close by the principal entrance, 
Baeon has compared the fragrance of flowers 
out-of-doors to the coming and going of the 
warbling of music. The nanan and dimi- 
nuendos in Spofforth’s beautiful composition, 
Health to my Dear, always remind us of that 
charming simile. Musicians, for the most 
part, are not as long-lived as painters, or 
even as poets, though the latter are so ex- 
citable a race. The reason is not perhaps so 
much that the musieal art is of the more 
sensuous nature, as that musicians, owing to 
the demands of their profession, continue all 
their lives to go more into company and to 
keep late hours. The painter (barring cor- 
porate -jéalousies) can live as qmiet as a 


prosperous the 
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hermit ; and the poet, from the habit of see- 
ing so much in everything that he looks 
on, makes a refuge for himself against vi- 
cissitude out of his books and his fireside. 

James Mill, in June, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six, aged sixty-two, the historian of 
British India. He has a tablet on one of the 
pillars in the church. Mr, Mill persuaded 
himself that a man who had never been in 
India, and who knew none of its languages, 
was better qualified to write a history of that 
country than one who had. The consequence 
of this paradox was, that after his death the 
bookseller found it necessary to employ one 
of the persons thus described as less com- 
petent for the purpose of correcting the 
mistakes of his predecessor. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Mill’s history was a work so remarkable 
for its ability, that although he had found 
great fault with the East India Company, 
they, much to the credit of their feelings or 
their policy, appointed him to a considerable 
office in their establishment. Would to 
Heaven they had empowered him to give 
the unfortunate millions under their govern- 
ment fewer reasons to curse their officers 
in general, and a little more salt to their 
rice. 

George Colman the younger, in October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, aged seventy- 
four; a more amusing though not so judi- 
cious a dramatist as his father. His ex- 
cellence lay in farce. His greatest defect was 
in sentiment, for which he substituted noise 
or common-place. In the decline of life he 
attained to a very unlucky piece of prosperity. 
He was appointed dramatic censor ; that is 
to say, reviser, under government, of plays 
offered to managers for performance ; and in 
the exercise of this office, with a ludicrous 
and unblushing severity he struck out of the 
pieces submitted to him every the least oath 
and eo eee with which his own plays had 
been plentifully garnished. 

“A.H.C., eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, aged three years and eight months;” 
and “T. F. C., eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, aged twenty-one years.” We know not 
who the C’s were ; we notice them, because 
their grave, the only one in the churchyard 
so distinguished, is adorned with flowers. A 
printed tablet requests people not to pluck 
the flowers ; and the request appears to be 
attended to. Human kind are disposed to be 
reasonable and feeling, if reasonable appeal 
is made to them, and a chord in the heart is 
touched. The public cemeteries, which we 
have imitated from the French, appear to 
have brought back among us this inclination 
to put flowers on graves. The custom has 
prevailed more or less in almost all parts of 
the world, according as nations and religions 
have been kindly. It is the Puritans who 
would seem to have done it away in England 
and Scotland. 
only part of the island in which it has never 
been discontinued. The custom is surely good 
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and desirable. It does not follow that those 
who are slow to resume it must be unfeeling, 
any more than that those who are quick 
must of necessity be otherwise. A variety of 
thoughts on the subject of death itself may 
produce different impressions in this respect 
on different minds. But, generally speaking, 
evidence is in favour of the flowers. You 
are sure that those who put them think of 
the dead somehow. Whatever motives may 
be mixed up with it, the respectful attention 
solicited towards the departed is unequivocal ; 
and this circumstance is pleasing to the 
living, and may benefit their dispositions, 
They think that their own memories may 
probably be cherished in like manner ; and 
thoughtfulness is awakened in them, towards 
living as well as dead. It is the peculiar 
privilege too of flowers to befit every place in 
which they appear, and to contribute to it its 
best associations. We had almost said, they 
are incapable of being put to unworthy 
use. The contradiction would look simply 
monstrous, and the flowers be pitied for the 
insult. No butcher would think of putting 


them in a slaughter-house ; unless indeed they 
could overpower its odour. No inquisitor was 
ever cruel or impudent enough to wreathe 
flowers about a rack. Flowers, besides being 
beautiful themselves, are suggesters of every 
other kind of beauty—of gentleness, of youth- 
fulness, of hope. They are evidences of Nature’s 


good-nature ; proofs manifest that she means 
us well, and more than well ; that she loves to 
give us the beautiful in addition to the useful. 
They neutralize bad with good ; beautify good 
itself; make life livelier ; human bloom more 
blooming ; and anticipate the spring of heaven 
over the winter of the grave. Their very 
frailty, and the shortness of their lives, 
please us, because of this their indestruc- 
tible association with beauty ; for while 
they make us regret our own like tran- 
sitory existence, they soothe us with a 
consciousness, however dim, of our power to 
perceive beauty ; therefore of our link with 
something divine and deathless, and of our 
right to hope that immortal thoughts will 
have immortal realisation. And it is for all 
these reasons that flowers on graves are 
beautiful, and that we hope to see them 
prosper accordingly. But we have two more 
reasons for noticing the particular grave 
before us. One is, that when we saw it for 
the first time, a dog came nestling against it, 
as if with affection; taking up his bed (in 
which we left him) as though he had again 
settled himself beside a master. The other, 
that while again looking at the grave, and 
thinking how becomingly the flowers were 
attended to, being as fresh as when we saw 
them before, a voice behind us*said gently, 
“Those are my dear children!” It was the 
mother. She had seen us perhaps, looking 
longer than was customary, and thus been 
induced to speak. We violate no delicacy in 
mentioning the circumstance. Records on 
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tombstones are introducers of the living to 


the dead; makers of mortal acquaintances ; | 


and “one touch of nature,” in making the 
“whole world kin,” gives them the right of 
speaking like kindred to, and of, one another. 
It is a pleasure to see the flowers so well 
kept, and for so long atime. The mother said 
they would be so as long as she lived. It is 
impossible not to respect and sympathise with 
feelings like these. 
theless (and as questions of this kind are of 


general interest, we address the remark to all | 


loving survivors), that although a life-long ob- 
servance of such attentions could do anliee 
but dishonour to living or dead, the discon- 
tinuance of it after a certain lapse of time 


would not, of necessity, be a reproach to} 


either: for the practice concerns the feelings 
of the one still more than the memory of the 
other; and in cases where it might keep open 
the wounds of remembrance too long and too 
sorely, no loving persons, while alive, could 
wish that their survivors should take such 
pains to hinder themselves from being re- 
lieved. It is natural for some time, often for 
too long a time, to associate with the idea of 
the departed the bodies in which they lived 
and in which we loved them. Few of us can 
so spiritualise their new condition all at once, 
as to visit them in thought nowhere but in 
another world. We have been too much ac- 
customed to them bodily in this. In fact, 





they are still bodily with us; still in our 


world, if not on it; and for a time we must 
reconcile that thought to ourselves as well as 
we can; warm it with our tears; put it on 
an equality with us, by means of our very 
sorrow, from which, whatsoever its other 
disadvantages, it is now exempt; give it 
earthly privileges of some kind, whether of 
flowers or other fondness. 

Returning from the church into the High 
Street there presents itself, not many yards 
further, on the right side of the way, a curious 
looking brick edifice, at once slender and 
robust (if the reader can imagine such a com- 
bination) ; or tall and sturdy; or narrow, 
compact, and thick in the walls. Over the 
second story is a square tower, probably in- 
tended to hold a bell; and originally there 
was another tower above that, which must 
have made the whole edifice appear un- 
accountably tall. Finally, to adopt the con- 
venient word of that late eminent antiquary, 
Mr. John Carter, there stands on each side 
of the first story, the “costume statue of a 
charity-child.” 

It is the old Kensington Charity School, 
built by Sir John Vanbrugh ; now a savings’ 
pr with « new school-room by the side 
of it. 

Sir John, as is well known, was a wit full 
of mirth in his comedies, and an architect full 
of gravity in his buildings. He was the son 
of a Dutchman by a French mother. A 
certain Dr. Evans who was addicted to the like 





extremes in literature, though neither his! 
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mirth nor his gravity were so good, wrote a 
jesting epitaph on Sir John, the final couplet 
of which has become famous :— 


“ Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, was ot 
opinion that Vanbrugh’s style was mis- 
construed, and that it was very poetical and 
The present building has certainly 
contrived to look heavy, even though it is 
narrow; but nobody who looks at it can 
doubt that it was built to endure. If suffered 
to remain it will, even now, probably outlast 
the whole of Kensington. Look at it, reader, 
as you go, with an eye to this supposition. 
Think also what interest a celebrated name 
can attach to a homely structure ; and wonder 
to reflect that he who built it wasthe same 
Captain Vanbrugh, a man of wit and pleasure 
about town, who wrote the characters of 
romping Miss Hoyden and the dandy Lord 
Foppington. 

Next to Sir John Vanbrugh’s old edifice 
is the new Vestry Hall, a building lately 
erected in the style that prevailed in the 
reign of James the First, and which has ac- 
quired a natural popularity in this suburb 
from the presence of Holland House. There 
is something in the style too very suitable to 
the British climate, its bow windows largely 
admitting the light, while the comparatively 
blind and solid walls are characteristic of 
warmth and snugness. The warm colours 
also of yellow and red that prevail in the 
exterior of these buildings, and the bricks of 
which they are composed in preference to 
stone and stucco, are far better for us than 
the cold whites of the latter. Honest old red 
is the best of all. The most miserable object in 
England on a rainy day (next to the pauper 
that inhabits it) is a tumble-down hut of 
lath and plaster. 


CHIPS. 
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In the Chinese quarter of George Town, 
Prince of Wales Island, there is of course a 
Pagoda. It is a spacious building, with several 
courts and temples containing grotesque idols. 
Two granite lions, shaped fantastically, 

uard the entrance. Now the Chinese—in 

rince of Wales Island, at any rate—do not 
allow their idols to be selfish ; they borrow the 
use of their temples from them for mundane 
purposes of pleasure, and they themselves eat 
at least half of the good things they place upon 
the tables of the gods. I first entered the 
George Town Pagoda during Chinese holidays, 
In front of it a theatre had been erected 
under the open sky. Its entertainment had 
been offered gratuitously—in the promenade 
form—to the public, who were invited also to 
purchase refreshments from stalls in the 





temples ; which stalls were, in faet, the altars 
of the gods, 

I did not hear or see the beginning or end 
ofthe play. The middle, I must own, puzzled 
me exceedingly. The affair was complicated. 
There were some spectators who had paid for a 
few special privileges, one of which was a 
right, if they could secure it, to establish a seat 
on the stage ; but the stage was very small, and 
the number of actors was very great, and the 
spectators on the stage had a good deal of 
by-play with each other, so that it was really 
hard to tell what belonged to the piece, and 
what did not. Then, though the story re- 
— us to suppose many changes of place, 

e scene, whether it represented palace, 
forest, camp, or dungeon, was always one and 
the same saloon, with a door at each side and a 
throne in the middle, flanked by musical instru- 
ments. The play was, nevertheless, gorgeously 
got up, according to Chinese fashion ; that is to 
say, no expense had been spared in the dressing 
of the actors. Chinese managers pay lavishly 
when they desire to set up a piece so as to 
produce a great sensation ; they pay their 
money, however, not to the scene-painters, 
but to the tailors. The story of the play about 
which I am speaking seemed to concern a 
Chinese boy, magnificently costumed as a 
princess ; boys, as formerly in Europe, repre- 
senting always female characters. This 


incess pined in prison, but was about to be 
livered by a knight who sang a song, 


—heart-rending, I dare say, ear-rendin 
know—and was on the point of success when 
the vigilant keeper of the tower moved the 

incess down into a dungeon, deeper and 

ker than ever, with two side doors and a 

throne in the middle, upon which throne tea- 
cups were placed ; and the princess, the jailor, 
the knight, a brave army of twelve, and 
eighteen people whe were sitting on the 
stage, drank tea together in a most confusin 
manner. The great body of spectators look 
at the whole performance very reverently. 
The Chinese respect the dignity of the stage 
much more than that of the altar, I should 
think ; there were no loud plaudits or hand 
clappings—only subdued moans and sighs 
expressed the admiration and the interest of 
the whole animated multitude. 

The Chinese drama is.sustained by actors 
who are very perfect. masters of panto- 
mime, and by pieces written with consider- 
able care. The comedies differ from the 

edies chiefly in being more interspersed 
with music, and in treating of everyday life ; 
the tragedies treat commonly of events that 
took under the dymasties before the 
Tartars. 

There is another kind of play delightful to 
the Chinaman; he greatly enjoys games of 
ehance. The Chinese ragamuflin to whom a 
mice is thrown, runs off to hazard it at double 
or quits with a playfellow ; nobles and 
princes stake estates. and lands; and the 
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the gratification. of it as a religious. duty. 
The British Government, in eighteen hundred 
and ten, closed all the public gambling houses 
in George Town, and enacted penalties 
against the blers, In the first. eight 
years after the enactment came into. force 
asi Many as one thousand four hundred 
Chinese were indicted for gambling, some of 
whom were convicted even for the ninth 
time. In the main, however, Chinese cunning 
has been more than a match for the police, 
the cunning being aided by all the sana 
that can be brought into its service by the 
secret associations called the Congis. The 
Congis embody a elass; of Chinamen whose 
character is so bad that their interests run 
altogether counter to good government. They. 
are at the bottom of a great deal of dishonesty, 
and excite also many a disturbance, ane 
on the occasion. of the Loya festival—a period 
of Saturnalia during which the Loyas, at alk 
other seasons contemned outcasts, are feasted 
and venerated as though they were prophets. 
It happens, therefore, through the aid of 
these secret. associations, that very few 
amblers are convicted in Penang, though 

eorge Town is full of “hells,” and so. is 
Singapore. 

I went to one of them. Was led out of the 
street. into a long dark passage, and then 
suddenly pushed onal a door into a. large 
dirty room well lighted by lanterns. It had 
no windows, and no other outlet except. by a 
flight of stairs that led up to I kmow not 
what. A great number of Chinese were at 
play round a roulette table. I was told that 
in their game cheating was impossible, and 
therefore wondered very much that almost 
everybody lost except the banker. I followed 
out of the room a Chinese hand-labourer, 
who had lost all but a small fragment 
of his week’s wages. He went to the 
opium inn. 

There, behind mosquito-curtains, a few 


\Chinamen lay stretched upon a hard couch, 


with their heads resting on pillows made of 
plaited cane. A lamp. burned on a table 
near them, and there lay near it a few paper 
kindlers, a small jar of opium (in the shape 
of a juice thicker than molasses), and ap 


opium pipe. Every now and then one of the 


dozers raised himself on one arm drowsily, 
smeared a little juice over the hollow of his 
pipe, set light to it, and inhaled a mouthful 
or two of smoke, then handed the pipe to 


jhis neighbour as he sank back into blissful 


stupefaction. The dull eyes of these men 
stared,empty of thought, from pale and sunken 
faces. One of them was poring over a blank 
sheet of paper, as though he were reading 
from it interesting matter. A dirty Malay 
girl sat. between two others, smoking a cigar, 
and eceasienally putting aside the tobacco 
for a whiff of opium when one of her fishy- 
eyed admirers offered her the pipe. A hand- 
some fresh-coloured young fellow in the 


| people often justify their passion by describing ! corner sat in a state of amazed intoxication. 
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Tt was the first of his visits to the place 
perhaps ; and, unhappily, it would not be 
the last. 


AN ANCIENT TARIFF. 


Mercuants and traders muat, I think, 
have been dreadfully: confused im tlie: super- 
excellent old days of restrictive Customs’ duty, 
when a tariff was as: uneven as a shrew's 
temper, and on the whole as hard upon its 
victims, and as unaccountable in all its whims 
and changes. Two great financiers, one 
following another’s lead, have in our own days 
done Petruchio’s work on Mistress: Tariff so 
effectively, that one more bridegroom. will 
reduce her wholly, perhaps, to the laws off 
reason. It is dreadful to think of how it was 
with her, two: hundred years:age, Then, the 
space between the Tower and. London Bridge, 
still oecupied by what are called the legah 
quays, was the whole space appropriated to 
the lading and unlading of goods: “ Certaine 
orders, &e., for the guidance of merchants and 
officers of the crown,” set forth that “The 
marchants trading into the Port of London 
have free libertie to lade and unlade their 
goods at any the lawfull keyes and places 
of shipping and landing goods betweem the 


Tower of London and London Bridge.” This 


order is from a book dated sixteen hundred 
and forty-two, setting forth the “Subsidie 
granted to the king of tonnage, 


dage, and 
other summes of money payable wpon Mar- 
chandize imported and exported, according to 
a Book of Rates agreed unto by the honour- 
able House of Commons, and” says: the title 
of the book, “hereunto annexed.” A peep 
into this book of rates gives a full view of 
Madame Tariff in her tantrums. 

Tariff meddled in the first. place with two 
hundred and ninety drugs; not many more 
were to be found in shops: Some of those 
were of an edifying Kind ;—such as: Scorpions, 
paying duty by the piece, Oil of Seorpions, 

b’s eyes, Pig’s bread, Aspalathus and 
Gum Taceamabacces. I dare say the last was 
good for something, its mame sounds tre- 
mendously powerful. 

What enlightened nation in those days of 
ignorance sent Alphabets to. England ? and 
why did the spiteful tariff tax them at. five 
shillings “the set containing twenty-foure,” 
treating A, B, C like dominoes, and making: 
them. pay more than twopence a-piece as 
imported articles? Was there ever a tradein 
contraband letters; and were there: people in 
those days whose very handwritings were: 
smuggled ? 

Babies were let in easily: at thirteem and 
four-pence for the gross of twelve dozen, so) 
that four-and-twenty babies paid less duty than 
an alphabet of four-and-twenty letters. There: 
was, however, a somewhat restrictive duty upon 
babies’ heads ; they were not admitted under 
ten. shillings the dozen. Ft may be proper to 
explain that the babies were such children’s 
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babies: as are brought now-a-days to our 
bazaars from fairy-land ; though not, I sup- 

, 80 transcendantly, beautiful, nor so: clear 
in their complexions ; for the babies’ ox pup- 
pets’ heads paying tenpence a-piece duty were 
things of earth, that is te say, earthen. 

Babies bring with them thoughts of caps. 
The duty charged on children’s capa was then. 
a pound a dozen, and on the mature “ double. 
or cockared caps,” two pounds eight shillings, 
Satin or velvet nightcaps—horrible things— 
three pounds a dozen. There was a heavy 
duty too, levied on gloves ; gloves silk knit. were 
fined two pounds the dozen ; and gloves of 
“ Canary, Millen, Venice or French, wrought 
with. gold or silver,” four pounds. the dozen 

air. 

, Another bit of polite hand-furniture, the 
hawk, had of course duty to pay. Upon a gos- 
hawk the tariff levied, three pounds six and 
eightpence, upon a falcon four pounds, and 
upon a ger-falcom four pounds ten, and so on, 
every hawk being taxed according to its 
kind. There being some supposed. connexion 
existing between a hawk and a w; | 
eome next very naturally to metal work. The 
duty paid by imported armour was not 
excessive. On a plain morion five shillings, 
on am engraved morion twice as much, upon 
a.cnirass or “curat” twelve and sixpence, and 
a pound on a complete: corselet. 

Feminine daggers, pins, were freely im- 
ported; and the duty payable was thirty 
shillings fov twelve thousand of them. Ladies’ 
silk ribbon was four pounds the pound, and 
silk stockings were taxed—by a tariff envieus 
of all grace and beanty, horrible to relate— 
at the rate of four pounds the paiv. 

Ladies and gentlemen, and the public gene- 
vally, were however much better off in one 
respect. than we are now; so far as tariff is 
concerned.. There was: no more than a reason- 
able duty upon foreign wines. French wines 

aid three pounds the ton in every port but 
Pomdon ; where they paid thizty shillings 
more. Sack paid by the pipe thirty shillings 
everywhere; but in London fifteen shillings 
more, and so forth. There was a, favour 
shown to British importers. Merchant 
strangers: bringing wine to England = 
thirty shillings a ton extra for the privilege, 
beside Southampton dues upon Levantine 
wines, and upon all wines the “antieat duty 
of butlerage,” kept up out. of respect to its 
antiquity. 

The bad habit of making differences be- 
tween ourselves and our neighbours is now 
gradually failing out of favour. The tariff 
of those days let. in the: tobacco of our own 
plantations at about the same duty that 
it now pays ; but prohibited foreign tobacco 
by a duty of three pounds sterling om the 
pound weight. The tariff also dreaded loss.of 
warmth and exercise.. It. was. a fearful. thing 
for any one to send out of the country coals 
or horses: Sea coals paid am export duty on 
‘the chaldron by Newcastle measure of eleven 
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pounds six shillings and eightpence, and on 
the chaldron by London measure of eight 
pounds and two six-and-eightpences. Horses 
were kept at home with even more determi- 
nation. Upon each horse, gelding, or nag, 
there was an export duty of sixty-six pounds 
and two six-and-eightpences, and upon each 
mare a duty of one hundred and twenty- 
six pounds and two six-and-eightpences. 
The six-and-eightpences in all these cases 
are so many little hyphens which connect 
such tariff charges with the majesty of 
British law. 

In picking my way over this book I have 
become suddenly bogged among such articles 
as Dugeon, Duretty and Dutties. Being 
quite out of my depth, I vanish. 


A LITTLE REPUBLIC. 


WE were once strolling along the principal 
street of Old Cairo that runs parallel to 
the river, and looks with its small houses or 
cottages on either hand—their lines broken 
by drooping trees—something like the rough 
thoroughfare of a green English village, when 
seeing us stop at a brook leading down to the 
waterside, a lad came up and asked us if 
we wished to cross over into the island of 
Rhoda. The Englishman there, he said, 
would be glad to see us. These Easterns 
have delightful notions of hospitality. The 
lad did not know that we had already visited 
Mr. Tucker, the most comfortable gardener in 
the whole world some years before ; and on the 
occasion of this visit had neglected to renew 
our call. Our consciences smote us ; s0 we 
went down to the ferry-boat—the suggestion 
was made in view of a piastre—and submitted 
to be rowed across. Once afloat there came 
a revelation. Mr. Tucker was no longer at 
Rhoda ; he might come back ; but of that no 
one was sure. His house was temporarily 
inhabited by another Englishman, who of 
course would be equally delighted to receive 
us. We were not quite so sure of that. How- 
ever, the first step having been taken, retreat 
would have been pusillanimous. 

As we had not taken the ordinary ferry- 
boat we had to row down the stream a little 
way to a flight of stone steps, by which the 
steep side of the island was to be ascended. 
There are few strips of water more beautiful 
than that branch of the Nile, bordered by 
white villas, graceful kiosques, palms, syca- 
mores, terraces; and dotted with long 
painted barges gently bending under sails 
that spread out on either hand Tike the wings 
of a bird—a huge bird of course, a roc, or a 
aes sea-gull. Even a Venetian 
canal does not surpass it. We felt almost 
inclined to forego our visit, and order the 
boatman to continue his melancholy chaunt 
and take us elsewhere. There was a great 
galley full of Levantine women coming up 
against stream; and we began to reflect 
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whether, among the bright eyes that were 
glancing in our direction, there was not a pair 
that would like to go elsewhere too. That 
land is best visited in company; but the 
ladies, as could be divined by the baskets of 
provisions, had come out with a very definite 
purpose. They were pick-nicking—bound for 
some landing-place higher up, some secluded 
nook of the garden, perhaps some walled-off 
Paradise where they could doze and dream in 
the shade. <A pleasant day to them ; for the 
lad who has kidnapped us signals the En- 
glishman smoking his pipe under an Indian 
Gaut on the water side. 

The Englishman turned out to be a French- 
man ; but this was not apparent at first, for 
he was dressed in native costume, exactly 
like a Turk of the old school, minus the 
turban. Most Frenchmen exhibit a mar- 
vellous alacrity in adopting the easy drapery 
and easier manners of the East. M. Armoire 
was quite a Turk in externals. He received 
us with a grave salute and an irreproachable 
salaam. “Inglese,” cried the lad, on whose 
invitation we came, using the universal 
medium of the East. The gentleman, who 
seemed to have prepared himself to astonish 
and overawe a countryman, at once set aside 
his dignity and said in French that he was 
charmed by our visit. We threw the whole 
of the blame of the intrusion on the ferry-boy, 
who was rowing off with his piastre. The 
human heart is inscrutable ; but really M. 
Armoire seemed sincere when he forbade us 
to apologise. 

“Cimber,” said he to a little black im 
coiled up in the sun not far off, “ go and fete 
my great pipe.” The imp was away and 
back before we had recovered from our per- 
plexity. Cimber was not an Arab name 
that we knew of. Perhaps it was a coincidence 
in the language of Bagirmet or Dar Fertyt. 
Whilst we were meditating, M. Armoire in- 
quired, quite naturally, “ is Scevola prepar- 
ing the coffee?” “ Aiwa,” replied the imp as 
he stooped down to blow the cinder upon my 
pipe ; but we observed that the young rascal’s 
face glowed as much with a grin as with the 
glare of the charcoal. If we had been the 
hero of an Arabian tale admitted to hos- 
pitality only on condition of discretion, we 
could not have remained silent any longer, 
had not a still stranger circumstance at- 
tracted our notice. There was a large basket 
at the foot of a neighbouring palm; the 
cover popped suddenly off and up jumped a 
little nigger, with huge frightened eyes and 
a mouth so vast that it seemed about to 
swallow the head to which it belonged. This 
strange thing clapped its hands and uttered 
sounds that we soon guessed to be meant for 
“ Vive la liberté! Vive la République!” “Ya 
seedi,” added the dark child, in Arabic, “I have 
been two whole hours in this basket ; I pro- 
mise never to steal any more bananas; and I 
plead for the intercession of this stranger.” 
“ Spartacus,” replied mine host gravely, “thou 
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art pardoned ; but beware how you offend 
again.” Master Spartacus’s face at once 
brightened into a miraculous laugh; and 
rolling out of his prison he came and kissed 
his lord’s hand, and then squatted down by 
the side of Cimber. At this moment ap- 
peared Scevola, also a black, with a tray of 
sweetmeats, 

All these things must have given us a 
puzzled appearance ; for, anticipating our 
curiosity — for which we were grateful, 
since there is nothing so polite as to answer 
a question before it is asked—M. Armoire 
having cleared his lungs of a vast cloud of 
smoke observed, “ You see I am taking the 
first step towards civilising these savages, 
by giving them decent Christian names, 
and inoculating them with notions of inde- 
er Our eyes glanced towards the 

ket. “What you are about to remark is 
very true,” continued the lord of Rhoda, 
“but somebody has said that the best pre- 
eo for liberty is to learn obedience ; 

ides, in my Republic, I shall not allow 
gluttony and theft ; and Spartacus has every 
abominable instinct that a child is capable of. 
Not a day passes that he does not commit 
some petty villany or other; and the more I 
punish him, the worse he seems to become.” 

The worthy gentleman’s commonwealth 
was forgetting his beginning. We did not, 
however, make the observation. He was 


one of those pedants of progress so often 
met with among Frenchmen—and in other 
countries too—who believe they have done a 
great deal when they have given new names 
to men and things ; and are yet, in the prac- 
tical relations of life, reduced‘to act like all 


other vulgar mortals. M. Armoire, in his 
small, harmless way, was an exact type of 
all the reformers whom the Great Pasha 
gathered around him. They taught him to 
use the vocabulary of civilisation ; and must 
have been surprised at the ingenuity with 
which he applied their fine words to the 
pieces of his lestanwes mechanism. 

M. Armoire was one of those St. Simonians 
who, after the dispersion of that celebrated 
school, went to seek their fortunes in Egypt. 
He did not, however, belong to the first 
invasion which went about with their long 
flowing locks in search of the Free Woman ; 
but had already given up all those extrava- 
gances before he saw the Nile. He remained, 
however, fervently attached to ideas of 
liberty ; and, although he did express his 
feelings in a grotesque manner, quite touched 
us by his enthusiasm. The pleasantest thing, 
however, was to see that the little blac 
triumvirate—in spite of prison baskets and 
oddities — were sincerely attached to the 
worthy gentleman. This could be divined 
by their looks as well as by the eagerness 
with which they obeyed the slightest hint. 
It is unnecessary to add that they were 
slaves ; for M. Armoire had never thought of 
even nominally emancipating them. 
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Whilst we were smoking our pipes a great 
black fellow—who answered to sna of 
Mansoor, and had probably rebelled against 
being newly baptised—came out from under 
the trees with a whip of hippopotamus hide 
in one hand and three slates in the other. 
The three little niggers at once began to look 
very serious. School-hours had begun ; and 
it was evident they would have preferred 
basking all their lives in the sunshine without 
knowing the shape of a letter. However, 
they obediently squatted down in a semi- 
circle and did not giggle very much whilst 
their master, who had a great turban on his 
head as big as a millstone, and looked like a 
true Wezeer of some Arabian tale, set them 
their copies. “You see,” observed my host, 
“that I take care of their intellects as well 
as their morals. They are tolerable pro- 
ficients in reading ; but of what use is it to 
a miserable Mahommedan to learn to read 
after all? They have not a notion of the 
beauty of republican principles.” 

We said he might choose a more useful 
book ; which he doubted. After a few more 
puffs he asked us to go with him and be 
introduced to his lady. We complied, ex- 
pecting to see a second Madame Roland. 
The house was a neat little cottage in a semi- 
European style ; but, as we approached, there 
was a regular Eastern hurry-scurry of women 
at sight of a stranger. M. Armoire, however, 
stopped the retreat by calling out in a stern 
voice, “Fatimah!” We thought he had 
married a Moslem woman, and wondered he 
had not new-named her. Portia or Cornelia 
would have agreed with his notions. Fatimah 
came forward, however, looking very foolish in 
her embroidered jacket and muslin trowsers, 
We at once saw through the disguise ; and 
recognised a regular Provencal beauty. The 
eccentric Armoire, forgetting his principles, 
had discarded the common appellatives of 
Marie Frangoise to adopt the more romantic 
and euphonious Fatimah. He half apologised 
by saying it was a fancy or whim, “an isolated 
fact !” as he expressed it. 

We soon knew that Armoire, after having 
spent some years in Egypt, had found that in 
that country especially it is not good for man 
to be alone. His friends had proposed 
various native matches ; but, as he said, he 
thought it more safe to send home for a 
second-cousin, whom he had made love to 
formerly, and who had not seemed very “anti- 
pathic to his person.” Fatimah blushed and 
looked pretty. So it was a love-match. 
None the worse for that. The young lady’s 
parents had at first objected; but what 
woman wills—at any rate there she was, 
and there also was a little fellow about a 
year old scrambling on the floor in a little fez 
without a tassel. We asked his name. The 
father became very red ; the mother laughed ; 
and the hopeful son himself betrayed the 
dreadful secret. He was called “ Jean,” other- 
wise “ Jack.” 
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It waseasy to guess who had chosen that 
name. We determined not to re-open the 
wound; and so began to talk of France. 
What more fertile topic in such company ? 
Hours fiew by; and it was dark before we 
thought of moving. Scevola came in to say 
that the soup was on the table; and they 
compelled me to stop and take my share. 
There was good Bordeaux ; and we.absolutely 
drank healths—France, England, and the 
progressof humanity. Spartacus even slipped 
in with a piece of a cocoa-nut shell and in- 
sisted om joining in the last toast. Fatimah 
in vain objected, that Mansoor would be 
angry next day if his disciple tasted wine. 
M. Armoire could not resist the cry of “ Vive 
la République,’ pronounced in a theatrical 
attitude by the horrid little black wretch, 
who I now saw was a favourite and therefore 
likely to be ruined. He tossed off his shell- 
ful and wanted more; but Fatimah chased 
him ‘out of the room with a fly-flapper, and 
the dinner ended cheerfully. When we rose 
to depart, M. Armoire reminded us that we 
had not seen the new improvements at Rhoda 
—a hint to return which assuredly we did not 
neglect. We found that our ‘friend had only 
a small portion under his care; but it was 
elegantly planted. “You remind us of Corio- 
lanus,” ‘said we to M. Armoire finding him 
with tucked up sleeves trimminga tree. That 
word completed the conquest of his heart. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


Tue Houses that Jack has taken to build 
lately are extremely flimsy houses, very 
much after the pattern of Adeliza Castle, 


described in a recent page. They are built 
of brickwork so thin, that they sometimes 
tumble down about our ears. Or they 
have:so little material which can resist fire, 
that they are always in danger of being 
burned down. Or they are so wretchedly 
drained as to give vent to offensive odours, 
and thus invite dangerous diseases. Or they 
have fire-places and chimneys so perverse, 
that the smoke which is desired to ascend, 
will persist in descending. Or—thanks to 
the window-tax of past times—they have 
windows so ‘few and so small, and so inefli- 
cient, that their mmates can hardly obtain a 
breath ofair without fighting for it. Or they 
have ‘so much lath and so little solid mate- 
rial, that damps of plaster are continually 
tumbling down about their ears. 

Jack is, however, let us not deny it, beginning 
to build his houses a little better. He contrives 
his model lodging-houses with comforts and 
conveniences which are, .as yet, denied to 
those who pay five times as much model 
rental. The model lodging-house in George 
Street, for example, though mainly of brick 
and wood, is not without those modern 
improvements in material and arrange- 
meut which call forth commendation. There 
is a bath, supplied with hot and cold water ; 


there is a pantry-hatch, providing asecure and 
well-ventilated safe for the food of each inmate; 
there isa large coffee-room paved with red tiles 
laid on ‘brick arches ; there is a stone staircase 
with iron railing, rendering the building all 
the more fire-proof ; there is a ventilating shaft 
at one end of every room, and also up the 
staircase, which can be supplied with warm 
air if necessary ; there is gas carried up to 
every room; there are washing-closets on 
each floor, with slate linings and japanned 
or enamelled iron basins ; there are iron bed- 
steads m the dormitories, very few of wood 
having been admitted. Analogous in many 
respects are the workmen’s dwellings (“model 
lodging-house” ought now to be abandoned, 
and some other designation selected) in 
Pancras Road, in Bagnigge Wells ad, 
Spitalfields, St. Giles’s, and in other parts 
ef town, Another and later example is the 
building in the immediate vicinity of Messrs. 
Goding’s brewery, near Golden Square ; the 
first stone of which was laid in thespring. The 
structure has a ‘neat frontage, with stone 
copings and three entrances; and the jin- 
terior has, or is to have when completed, all 
those judicious arrangements to enable a 
family to live in privacy, and to carry out 
all the measures of family neatness, in com- 
plete independence of the other dwellers 
under the same roof. 

A brave attempt is that nowmade at Birken- 
head. The workmen’s dwellings erected by 
the Dock Company almost shame the London 
edifices. The whole group is divided into six 
ranges by five parallel avenues; which 
avenues ‘are well drained, well paved, and 
have handsomé@ iron gates at each end. Each 
avenue has, on one side, the front of one row 
of houses, and the back of another ‘row 
on the opposite side; so that there are 
front and back entrances to every house, 
The back entrance has within it a stone 
passage, with a stone staircase leading up to 
the several stories. These stories, ‘four in 
number, comprise two sets of rooms each; 
and each set, consisting of the apartments 
requisite for a complete dwelling, has an 
outer door (which practically constitutes a 
street-door) opening upon the stone staircase. 
Almost everything in and about the house is 
made of brick, iron, and stone, wood being 
sparingly employed. Even this woodwork is 
so backed by less combustible materials, that 
a destructive fire would seem to be im- 
possible. There is an immense advantage in 
this matter alone, irrespective of all others ; 
for a fire-proof workman's dwelling is better 
than an inflammable palace. Eight tene- 
ments, or sets of rooms, thus form a house ; 
and each dwelling comprises a sitting-room 
and two bed-rooms, with such a supply of all 
necessary conveniences and comforts as will 
enable any careful housewife to keep her house 
clean and tidy. There is good drainage for 
every dwelling, down to the basement; @ 
joint-stock dust-shaft, and universal water 
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and gas. The top of each house is terrace- 
built, like the houses of the East; with posts 
and pegs and lines for hanging clothes ; 
a protecting parapet of sufficient height 
around, and sufficient space to enable the 
dwellers to botanise with a few flower- 
and to sit and chat, andsmoke, and breathe 
fresh air. The sewerage, the dust, the water, 
and the gas, are not 4eft to the carelessness 
of each tamily. One system manages the 
whole of these matters for the whole of 
the dwellings; and a trifling expenditure 
of time and trouble by a central authority, 
suffices to maintain good order in these very 
essential iparticulars. Ventilation is ensured 
by the use of ai~bricks, ventilating shafts, and 
by windows made of cast iron, hung upon 
pivots and iglazed with plate glass, such as 
can be opened with ease and readiness. Such 
are the workmen’s dwellings built by the 
Birkenhead Dock Company with the mten- 
tion of letting each complete dwelling at a 
rent varying from three to five ‘shillings a 
week, and with a view of obtaining a fair but 
not large interest for the capital expended. 
The house that Jack built, however, or is 
about to build, or ought to build, in the 
regular streets of a regular town, is in many 
respects not so curious as that which is 
required in the new lands of the west and 
south. Of Canvas town, a community living 
under and around tents, we have more recently 
had ‘an example at Chobham ; and of a still 


more remarkable ‘Canvas Town in'the'vicinity 
of Melbourne, ‘the reader will remember a 
notice in the three hundred and sixty-first 


page of our seventh volume. But Jet us see 
how Jack ‘builds his go-ahead houses in wood 
and iron and papier-maché ? 

The problem to be solved is, how to build 
a house ‘in England, to take it to pieces, to 
pack it in a box or into a compact mass, to 
convey it on shipboard tothe New World, and 
then to set it upright again on its feet ina 
morning. Now this is done very cleverly indeed. 
Sometimes a cunning artificer makes a cart, 
so shafted and wheeled iand tilted, that it will 
furnish the emigrant with a snug sleeping- 
room forthe first few nights of his sqjourn 
at his mew home; while, on the voyagr, 
it does duty as a packing-case, in which ‘his 
traps may be stowed away. Sometimes a 
carpenter so fashions a wooden house, that 
the flooring-boards form a large box into 
which the whole of the ‘rest of the house is 
packed. We must not say that a man, after! 

ving finished his breakfast some fine 
morning, could take up his floor, wrap up his 
house ‘in it, and carry it off on his shoulders ;, 
but ithe truth makes as near an approach to 
this state of things as any reasonable person, 
could desire. Sometimes the builder goes.a 
little beyond the region of timber, and fur- 
nishes his portable house with 'ridge-pieces of 
grooved iron, and zinc plates and felt to form 
a roofing. 


When California was in the first throes of 
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its after the discovery of the gold in 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven, and before 
the construction of large and commodious 
buildings, Jack assisted by his cousin Jona- 
than found by astroke of genius a house ready 


pots, | built to his hands. Among the ships that 


went to San Francisco was one of a thousand 
tons burthen. No sooner did it cast anchor, 
than the sailors jumped ashore and scampered 
off to the diggings as fast as their legs could 
carry them. ‘Lhe captain, left alone with no- 
body to “start” and nobody to navigate his 
ship, bethought him of turning it into ashop. 
He purchased such commodities as his small 
capital placed within his reach, and opened 
shop in his ship; which formed a storehouse, 
ying neither rent nor rates nor taxes. 
n China, ship-shops are not such impromptu 
matters ; the rivers, and canals, and har- 
bours bear a floating population who wholly 
live on the water; the boats are - their 
shops, warehouses, sitting-rooms, ‘bed-rooms, 
and kitchens. There is in this something 
analogous to the pedlar’s cart; the Chimese 
and the pedlar bring the shop to the custo- 
mers ; whereas, in the ordinary course of 
everyday life, the customers go to the shop. 

Jack now uses sheet iron to house his emi- 
—— Itis said that the iren-house manu- 
actory at Bedminster, near Bristol,,owed its 
establishment to the endeavours of the pro- 
prietor to build an iron house for his own son 
when about to depart for Australia. He suo- 
ceeded so wellas to establish by degrees a busi- 
ness in that department of manufacture, now 
occupying a large number of busy workmen. 
There are three groups of subjects to which 
attention is here paid—the ironwork, ‘the 
woodwork, and the ventilation. Theironwork 
(galvanised corrugated sheet iron) comprises 
the walls, roof, and ridge capping, and is well 
protected from the rusting action of the 
weather. The woodwork (the framing, sills, 
doors, sashes, &c.) undergoes a seasoning 
process in a hot room heated to a higher 
temperature than any to which the ‘house 
will be exposed in the region to which it is 
to be transported. The ventilation is insured 
by leaving a space of three inches or so 
between the iron walls and the wood lining ; 
through which space the air can circulate. 
By this construction, too, the interior of the 
building is very much shielded from summer 
heat and winter cold; and this equalising 
tendency is further aided by the employment 
of felt as a non-conductor of heat. The cor- 
rugating and the galvanising of sheet iron are 
really most advantageous inventions for ail 
such purposes: the one gives strength, and 
the other preserves the metal from rust. 

An irou church for Australia was built 
about half a year ago; and a smart little 
church it is. It comprises a nave, two sifle 
aisles, pulpit, reading-desk, baptistry, vestry, 
and tower, mostly of iron. It is seventy feet 


|long by forty-eight feet wide. The outside 


consists entirely of galvanised corrugated 





